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CHAPTER I 


Infantry In Battle 


STUDIES IN INFANTRY TACTICS AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
INCIDENTS FROM THE WORLD WAR 


OPTIMISM AND TENACITY 

Optimism and tenacity are essential attributes of 
battle leadership. 

Battle impressions tend to weaken the will of a com- 
mander. Casualties, confusion, reported failure, exag- 
gerated stories of actual conditions, all batter at the 
rampart of his determination. He must consciously resist 
these onslaughts; he must deliberately take an optimistic 
view. Otherwise he, and his unit with him, will bog down 
in a mire of discouragement and despair. 

Tenacity demands relentless pursuit of the end to be 
gained. Only a higher commander can relieve a subordi- 
nate of the responsibility of expending the full power of 
the force at his disposal in the effort to achieve victory. 

Tenacity does not necessarily mean dogged persistence 
in a given course of action. A change of methods may 
be desirable. In the language of Marshal Foch, the will 
must be powerful without being pigheaded and stupid; 
it must have suppleness and the spirit of adaptation. 

In other words the will must be strong, but not head- 
strong. 

EXAMPLE I 

At 8:00 AM on October 15, 1918, the 61st U. S. In- 
fantry, which had suffered heavily in previous fighting, 
‘attacked in column of battalions with the Bois des Rappes 
as its objective. 

About 9:00 AM the list Battalion, in assault, reached 
the northwestern edge of the Bois de Pultiere. Both 
flanks of this unit being exposed, the 3d Battalion, which 
had been in support, was moved to the right and abreast 
of the Ist. The capture of the Bois des Rappes, which 
was the real task, still lay ahead. About noon, after 
desperate fighting, Companies A, C, and D gained their 
final objective—the northwestern edge of the Bois des 
Rappes—and began to reorganize. Although victorious, 
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this battalion had been literally shot to pieces. Confusion 
reigned. Companies A, C, and D together could muster 
no more than 75 men. Company B could not be located. 
Noncommissioned officers in command of companies 
struggled to effect a reorganization while American ar- 
tillery blindly dropped shells on the remnant of this 
shattered battalion. 

On the right, the 3d Battalion, having become disor- 
ganized following the loss of its leader and three com- 
pany commanders, was passed through by the 2d Bat- 
talion. 

Liaison between assault elements and the regimental 
command post failed. No information reached the regi- 
mental commander throughout the forenoon save from the 
wounded. These stated that although the Bois des Rap- 
pes had been entered, the attack had been stopped and 
that artillery support was necessary to break the hostile 
resistance. 

About this time a staff officer of the 3d Battalion, com- 
pletely unnerved by the terrific casualties, arrived at the 
regimental C.P. in a state bordering on collapse. He 
gave the colonel what appeared to be the first authentic 
information. He reported that his battalion commander 
and three company commanders were casualties, that the 
battalion itself had been practically annihilated, and that 
the few survivors were retreating in confusion. 

Without verifying this disheartening news, the colonel 
immediately went to the brigade command post and re- 
peated it. Although the impression created by his report 
was to the effect that the entire 6lst Infantry was re- 
treating in disorder, the brigade commander none-the- 
less directed that the troops be reorganized and pushed 
back to the north edge of the Bois des Rappes. 

By this time, however, rumors of disaster had reached 
the division commander, who promptly countermanded 
the order of his brigadier, directed that no further ad- 
vance be made into the Bois des Rappes that day, and 
ordered the brigade to organize its front line on the 
northern edge of the Bois de Pultiere. 

Pursuant to this order the Ist and 2d Battalions with- 
drew, thus abandoning positions which had been won at 
(6) 
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great sacrifice. Some days later the Bois des Rappes was 
retaken at the cost of many lives. 

(From the Personal Experience Monograph of Captain 
Merritt E. Olmstead, Infantry.) 


DISCUSSION 


This example strikingly illustrates the error into which 
commanders may fall if they base their estimate of the 
situation upon the reports of wounded and shaken men 
who filter to the rear. Such men are naturally dis- 
couraged. Frequently they come from a point where 
things are going badly and they assume that the same 
conditions exist everywhere. Moreover they are prone to 
justify their own action in abandoning the fight by paint- 
ing a dismal picture of disaster. 

In this example a great contrast existed between the 
actual situation and that which was reported to higher 
commanders. The division and brigade commanders be- 
lieved that the entire 61st Infantry was a broken and 
beaten unit, retreating in confusion. Actually, the 1st 
Battalion was on its final objective, battered and disor- 
ganized—but victorious, and the comparatively fresh 2d 
Battalion had passed through the 3d in order to continue 
the attack. Unquestionably the 3d Battalion was in a 
state of great confusion and undoubtedly some of its men 
were retiring, but even if the entire battalion had been 
withdrawing it would not have compromised the situation, 
for it had been passed through and was no longer in 
assault. No crisis existed that would have precluded its 
reassembly and reorganization. 

True, the situation had its unfavorable aspects but the 
fact remains that success was at hand. Some of the 
higher commanders, however, could see only the black 
side of the picture. 

There are three points in this illustration worthy of 
categorical emphasis. First, a subordinate should not 
add to the troubles of his superior by indulging in unduly 
pessimistic reports. The situation as known should be 
accurately and exactly reported without any pessimistic 
assumptions or imaginings. 
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Second, when discouraging information is received, par- 
ticularly if it comes from wounded men or stragglers, it 
should be materially discounted. In no case should it be 
taken at its face value without corroboration. 

Third, it may always be safely assumed that the enemy 
is also in difficulty. We now know that, in this engage- 
ment, the Germans were in great disorder and confusion. 
The fact that the depleted 1st Battalion held its position 
all day, not withdrawing until nightfall, was, in itself, 
indicative of the fact that the enemy had been fought to 
a standstill. 

Pessimistic reports should be investigated before be- 
ing acted upon. 

Information from wounded men is usually exag- 
gerated. 

Often the enemy has been hit harder than we realize 
and always has difficulties of which we are ignorant. 














EXAMPLE II 


At 7:00 AM on October 20, 1918, troops of the 3d U. S. 
Division attacked the Clairs Chenes Wood. Their division 
had been in the front line for approximately three weeks 
and during this period had sustained terrific casualties. 
The troops had reached a point verging on exhaustion. 
Although their repeated attacks had met with some slight 
success they had won no striking victory. 


The attacking force on October 20 comprised the Ist 
and 3d Battalions 7th Infantry (which were consolidated 
and organized as a provisional company containing 301 
men), two companies of the 6th Engineers, and one com- 
pany of the 4th Infantry. The attack penetrated Clairs 
Chenes Wood and, at about 8:15 AM, the advance ele- 
ments reported that they had reached the northern edge 
of the wood. These leading troops were few in number 
and were not closely followed by supporting units. Tak- 
ing advantage of this fact, those Germans who remained 
in the wood infiltrated around the flanks and through the 
front line of the American position. A confused and 
obscure situation resulted. After hard fighting some of 
the Americans of the support units began to withdraw. 


The attack, to all appearances, had failed and reports 
to that effect reached the commanding officer of the 7th 
Infantry. Assembling all available men in the vicinity, 
150 all told, and personally taking command of this non- 
descript detachment, he counterattacked into Clairs 
Chenes Wood. Despite severe losses from machine guns 
and minenwerfers, this party gained the northern edge 
of the wood and joined the few remaining men of the 
advanced elements. Three German officers and 112 men 
were taken prisoners and Clairs Chenes Wood passed 
definitely and finally into American hands. 


The next day this aggressive officer was placed in com- 
mand of an operation directed against Hill 299. At noon 
the depleted 7th Infantry, Company E, 4th Infantry, one 
battalion 38th Infantry, three companies of the 6th En- 
gineers, and a few machine guns—all that was available 
of the spent 3d Division—moved to the attack. 
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The disputed hill fell but almost coincident with the 
moment of success—when all available infantry had been 
committed to the action—word was received that the 
enemy, driving from the northeastern edge of the Bois 
des Rappes, were attacking Clairs Chenes. 

Some of the troops holding this hard won wood with- 
drew. Streaming back to the 7th Infantry Command 
Post in the northern edge of the Bois de Pultiere, they 
reported that the Germans were attacking in force and 
that the line had been broken. 

All available troops having been committed, the com- 
manding officer, 7th Infantry, with three members of his 
staff and sixteen runners and signalmen, moved forward 
at once, picking up a few stragglers as he advanced. 
“Come on, now, we’re going back to the front,” he called. 
“We're going to get the old line back again.” 

The little party continued its advance under shell fire 
until it reached the point where the attack was reported. 
Here it captured a small German patrol but found no 
evidence of the strong hostile attack that had been re- 
ported. 


(From the History of the Third Division). 


DISCUSSION 


The Commanding Officer of the 7th Infantry displayed 
marked resolution in the operations on these two days. 
On the first day, after a brief initial success, the bulk 
of his force failed. The attack had become disorganized. 
Men were moving to the rear individually. A commander 
lacking in tenacity would, in all probability, have con- 
tended himself by sending back a report of failure sup- 
ported by sundry and assorted reasons. But this leader 
gathered a small detachment, made one last effort, and 
succeeded. 


At the crisis of the operation on the second day the 
situation again seemed desperate. Men were streaming 
to the rear. A strong German attack was reported to be 
striking toward the flank of the 7th Infantry. There 
were no troops to meet it. Again rising to the emergency, 
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this same energetic officer, with his staff and a handful 
of runners moved forward to the threatened locality. 
There the situation was found to be far less critical than 
it had been painted. The few men with the Colonel were 
sufficient to restore it. The point is this: had not some 
troops moved forward, had not this leader imparted his 
own courage and optimism to the men, the position might 
well have been lost. 

This example portrays a commendable reaction to pes- 
simistic reports. The Commanding Officer did not accept 
them blindly and send back word of defeat and disaster; 
neither did he ignore them. Instead, he investigated at 
the head of a small improvised force and in each instance 
this proved sufficient to restore the situation. 


A flustered commander will mean an excited panic- 
ripe command. The attitude of an optimistic and tena- 


cious leader will be reflected in the attitude of his men. 


EXAMPLE III 


On October 2, 1918, elements of the 77th U. S. Division 
attacked northward in the Argonne Forest. A force un- 
der the command of Major Charles W. Whittlesey, con- 
sisting of headquarters scouts and runners of the Ist and 
2d Battalions 308th Infantry, Companies A, B, C, E, G 
and H of the 308th Infantry, two platoons of Companics 
C and D, 306th Machine-Gun Battalion and Company Kk, 
307th Infantry, reached its objective east of- the Moulin 
de Charlevaux. Company K 307th Infantry joined the 
force after it reached the objective. 

The force had been about 700 strong when it began its 
advance. Adjacent and supporting American units had 
not met with success. Germans infiltrated behind this 
force and communication was cut between it and the 
Americans in rear. This force, known to history es the 
“Lost Battalion”, having only one day’s ration for four 
companies, was cut off and surrounded. 
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Upon reaching its objective, the force had organized 
for defense. Enemy artillery shelled the position. This 
ceased after a time and trench-mortar fire followed. An 
attempt to establish contact with the rear failing, the 
situation was reported by pigeon message and the force 
was disposed for all around defense. 

The following message was then communicated to all 
company and detachment commanders: 

“Our mission is to hold this position at all cost. Have 
this understood by every man in the command.” 

Enemy machine-gun and trench-mortar fire continued. 
About 3:00 PM the next day, October 3, a German attack 
was launched from the front, supported by fire from the 
flanks and rear. The leading assailants got close enough 
to throw grenades, but the attack failed. About 5:00 PM 
another attack came from both flanks. This too was re- 
pulsed but with heavy American losses. 

No medical officer had accompanied the force although 
three enlisted men of the Medical Corps were present. 
Their supply of dressings and all first aid bandages were 
used that night. 

Daylight of October 4 found the men tired and hungry. 
All, especially the wounded, had suffered bitterly from 
the cold during the night. More enemy trench mortars 
went into position and opened a steady fire, causing heavy 
casualties. Scouts reported that the Germans were all 
around the position in large numbers. No word from the 
rear had been received. Again the situation was re- 
ported by pigeon message. 

During the afternoon of the 4th an American barrage 
starting in the south, swept forward and settled down on 
the position, causing more losses. German trench mor- 
tars added their shells. At this time the last pigeon was 
released with a message giving the location of the force 
and stating that American artillery was placing a bar- 
rage on it. 

American planes flew over the position and were fired 
on by the Germans. About 5:00 PM a new German at- 
tack was repulsed. Water was being obtained from a 
muddy stream along the ravine below the position. Often 
s eanteen of water cost a casualty, for the enemy had 
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laid guns to fire day and night on parties going for 
water. As a result, guards were placed to keep men 
from going to the stream during daylight. A chilly rain 
the night of the 4th added to the discomfort. 

About 9:00 PM a German surprise attack failed. The 
wounded were now in terrible condition, and, like the rest 
of the force, were without food. 

Indications of attacks by Americans from the south had 
been noted, but no relief came. Although the force did 
not know it, several battalions of the 77th Division had 
been reduced to almost negligible strength in vain efforts 
to reach the “Lost Battalion.” 

During the afternoon of October 5 heavy French artil- 
lery fire from the southwest fell on the position. The 
Germans waited and as the French fire lifted, another 
German attack was launched. The Americans’ fire stop- 
ped this attack likewise. 

Shortly after this, American airplanes dropped pack- 
ages nearby but they fell in the German lines. The men 
realized that this was an attempt to get food to them. 

Bandages were taken from the dead and applied to the 
wounded. Spiral puttees were used as bandages. It be- 
came increasingly difficult to get water. 

On the morning of October 6 hostile rifle and machine- 
gun fire started early and the trench mortars again took 
up their pounding. Another American airplane came ov- 
er and dropped packages, but again they fell in the Ger- 
man lines. Soon afterward there were signs that Ger- 
mans were forming for another attack. This however, 
was broken up by American artillery fire. 

During the afternoon of October 6 an intense German 
machine-gun barrage was laid down, thoroughly covering 
the position, and causing many casualties. It was im- 
mediately followed by an attack which was repulsed, but 
the usual toll of dead and wounded was incurred. Ammu- 
nition among the Americans was running low. But 
despite everything, the courage and morale of the force 
remained high. The men were determined to fight to 
a finish. 

About noon on the 7th another attack was repulsed. At 
4:00 PM enemy firing ceased. From the left flank an 
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American soldier appeared limping toward the position. 
He carried a long stick on which was tied a white piece 
of cloth. This soldier had been captured by Germans 
while attempting to obtain a package of food dropped by 
the airplanes. He brought a letter from the German 
Commander, neatly typewritten in English. 

“Sir, the bearer of this present, Private———-—., has 
been taken prisoner by us. He refused to give the Ger- 
man Intelligence Officer any answer to his questions, and 
is quite an honorable fellow, doing honor to his Father- 
land in the strictest sense of the word. 

“He has been charged, against his will, believing he is 
doing wrong to his country, to carry forward this present 
letter to the officer in charge of the battalion of the 77th 
Division, with the purpose to recommend this commander 
to surrender with his forces, as it would be quite useless 
to resist any more, in view of the present conditions. 

“The suffering of your wounded men can be heard over 
here in the German lines, and we are appealing to your 
humane sentiments to stop. A white flag shown by one 
of your men will tell us that you agree with these con- 
ditions. Please treat Private————— as an honorable 
man. He is quite a soldier. We envy you.” 

Major Whittlesey made no reply, oral or written. He 
ordered two white airplane panels which were being dis- 
played to be taken in at once. Nothing white was to 
show on the hillside. 


The fiercest attack of the siege followed. Wounded men 
dragged themselves to the firing line, and those who could 


‘not fire, loaded rifles. The enemy used flame throwers 


in this attack, and nearly took the position, but finally 
was repulsed. 

At dusk on the 7th it seemed impossible for the force 
to hold out. Only two machine guns of the original nine 
remained. No gunners remained to man them. Ammu- 
nition was almost exhausted. The next attack must be 
met with the bayonet alone. There had been no food 
since the morning of October 3. The water obtained was 
slimy and bad. Still the force was willing to fight on. 

That night the enemy withdrew and American troops 
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arrived soon afterward. One hundred and ninety-four 
men were able to walk out of the position. Many of 
these were wounded. 

Despite the desperate situation and the hardships, the 
morale of the force had not been broken. Inspired by 
their leader, the men were determined to fight to a finish. 

(From the Personal Experience Monograph of Captain 
Nelson M. Holderman, Infantry, who at the time com- 
manded Company K 307th Infantry.) 


EXAMPLE IV 


On the afternoon of August 22, 1914, the French were 
engaged against the Germans in the Belgian Ardennes. 
It had been a meeting engagement, or rather several 
meeting engagements, division against division, corps 
against corps, without much connection between the vari- 
ous combats. 

Late in the afternoon, five separate French command- 
ers made pessimistic decisions based on reports of what 
had happened to troops other than their own. In each 
case, the actual situation and action taken by the Germans 
did not correspond to the fears of the French command- 
ers. In each case the French decisions hurt the French. 
They occurred in five adjacent columns, each decision 
being a separate one, and each made at approximately the 
same hour. 

The commander of the 7th French Division at Ethe, 
finding his division cut in two, and fearing that he was 
about to be double-enveloped, withdrew the rear portion of 
his division, leaving the forward part to its fate. The 
forward half, although engaged against superior numbers, 
fought so well that the Germans withdrew at dark. 

On the left of the 7th French Division was the 8th. This 
unit had been surprised early that morning in the fog 
near Virton. Confused fighting followed. The Corps 
commander, who had a mission of protecting the flank 
of the unit on his left, which was farther advanced, sud- 
denly decided that he could do this very well from a po- 
sition in rear. He ordered a withdrawal. The troops, 
however, were engaged and a large part of them did not 
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get the order. At dusk these, assisted by troops of an 
adjacent division, instead of withdrawing, attacked and 
captured the German front line. No exploitation was 
possible because of previous decision of the corps com- 
mander and that of the 7th Division commander. 

Elements of the French II Corps were engaged against 
the flank of the Germans fighting the 8th French Divis- 
ion. Late in the afternoon a strong attack was about to 
be delivered. It was suspended because a few Germans 
were seen on the north flank of the French. The attack 
was not launched. The Germans had no force to cppose 
it, had it been launched. The Germans seen on the flank 
were a few stragglers who had apparently become lost 
in the confusion of battle. 

Going to the left, we find the 3d French Colonial 
Division, late that afternoon, cut in two; half of it north 
of the unfordable Semoy, half of it south. The forward 
portion at Rossignol was being double-enveloped by su- 
perior German forces. However, the 2d Division of the 
Colonial Corps had just arrived; its leading elements had 
crossed the Semoy, it was in position to take one of the 
German pincers in flank and rear. So far the Germans 
here had been superior in numbers. Now the French 
were about to have this superiority. At the crucial mo- 
ment, the corps commander, because of pessimistic re- 
ports from units on his flanks, (including the 5th Colonial 
Brigade, his left column) decided to halt the attack, and 
adopt a defensive attitude. The result was that instead 
of a possible French victory, or at least a draw, that half 
of the 3d Colonial Division at Rossignol was destroyed. 

Let us see what had happened to the 5th Colonial Bri- 
gade. It had struck head-on into the flank of the XVIII 
German Reserve Army Corps at Neufchateau. Although 
it had been terribly hammered and driven back, it had 
fought so hard that by 5:00 PM the German attack had 
been stopped, and the enemy had decided to quit for the 
night. The Germans thought they were facing a division 
or possibly an army corps. Nevertheless, the French bri- 
gade commander sent back word that he was withdraw- 
ing after a hard fight. This caused the French corps 
commander to suspend his attack near Rossignol. The 5th 
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Brigade, however, seems to have had a temporary change 
of heart. Its withdrawal was made later, and largely as 
a result of reports that the XII Corps on its left had been 
engaged and that elements were withdrawing. 

As a matter of fact, the XII Corps had met little op- 
position and at the time was even considering launching 
a pursuit. During the night it withdrew due to the situ- 
ation of units on its flanks. 

(From the accounts of Ethe, Virton and Neufchateau 
by Lt. Col. Grasset, French Army; the Genesis of Neuf- 
chateau by Major Pugens, French Army; und French 
Official documents. ) 


CONCLUSION 


In the case of the “Lost Battalion” we see a marvelous 
record of endurance, a soldierly acceptance of conditions, 
and a determination to accomplish its mission. Of the 
examples quoted, this is the only one in which rumors of 
disaster, exaggerated stories and reports, do not figure. 
Had the battalion commander and his subordinate leaders 
weakened a moment, this attitude would have been trans- 
mitted to the men: Instead we have an inspiring record 
of fortitude and tenacity. 

The other examples show the action of leaders when 
confronted with pessimistic reports. Where such reports 
were accepted at full value, the result was frequently 
disaster. 

Consider the battles of Magdhaba, December 23, 1916, 
and Rafa, January 9, 1917, in which the British defeated 
the Turks. In each case the British commander made the 
decision to break off the fight. In each case before the 
order could reach the front line the victory was won. 

At Magdhaba it appears that a large portion of the 
credit should go to General Cox, who commanded the Ist 
Australian Light Horse. He received the order to retire: 

“Take that damned thing away and let me see it for 
the first time in half an hour” said General Cox to a staff 
officer. Half an hour later victory was assured. 

Scharnhorst, when consulted in regard to the appoint- 
ment of Blucher to high command in the Prussian Army, 
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asked “Is it not the manner in which the leaders carry 
out the task of command, of impressing their resoluticn 
in the hearts of others that makes them warriors, far 
more than all other aptitudes or faculties which theory 
may expect of them?” 

When a superior receives pessimistic reports, he 
should check up, but not check out. 


A chin is just as essential as a brain to a military 
leader. 
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CHAPTER II 
Infantry In Battle 


STUDIES IN INFANTRY TACTICS AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
INCIDENTS FROM THE WORLD WAR. 


TERRAIN 


In the absence of definite information small infantry 
units must be guided by their mission and by the ter- 
rain. 

Maneuvers that are possible and dispositions that are 
essential are indelibly written on the ground. Badly off, 
indeed, is the leader who is unable to read this writing. 
His lot must inevitably be one of blunder, defeat, and 
disaster. 

On the other hand, the intelligent leader is aware of 
the fact that the terrain is his staunchest ally. Realizing 
that it virtually determines the formation and scheme of 
maneuver, he will constantly study it for indicated lines 
of action. For instance, there may be no evidence of the 
enemy, yet the terrain may say clearly and unmistakably, 
“Tf you come this way, beware! You may be enfiladed 
from the right”; or it may say, “Right-o! This way to 
the hostile position”; or again, “Close your formation 
here or a platoon or two will be lest.” 

Although small infantry units cannot choose the terrain 
over which they will attack or on which they will defend, 
they can make the best use of it. For example, a small 
infantry unit may find portions of its assigned zene de- 
void of cover. It will seldom be desirable to attack over 
such exposed ground. It is usually better to fix the enemy 
by fire in such a locality and utilize more favorable por- 
tions of the allotted area for the advance. On the defense 
a unit may find that part of the terrain to its front is 
open and presents a splendid field of fire while another 
part affords good cover by means of which the enemy 
may be able to work up close to the position unobserved. 
This covered approach fairly shouts, “Hold me strongly— 
this is the danger point.” The ground is an open book. 
The commander who reads and heeds what is has to say 
is laying a sound foundation for tactical success. 
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EXAMPLE I 


On July 15, 1918, the lst Battalion, 47th German In- 
fantry participated in the attack against the 3d U. S. 
Division south of the Marne. This battalion crossed the 
Marne at a bridge near Mont St. Pere. Other units, 
utilizing crossings at X and Y, had gone before with 
orders to clear the ground in front of the 47th. 

The battalion commander had no information whether 
or not this had been done. The situation was vague and 
his battalion was the first unit to cross the bridge. A 
few hundred yards in front of the battalion was a rail- 
way embankment and a small clump of woods. Between 
the river bank and the woods the ground was open, with 
very little cover. The battalion, in route column, con- 
tinued its advance toward the railway embankment. It 
was suddenly surprised by heavy, close-range, rifle and 
machine-gun fire and virtually destroyed as a combat unit 
for the day. 


(From the battle report of the Ist Battalion, i7th Ger- 
man Infantry.) 


EXAMPLE II 


On August 4, 1918, the advance guard of the 7th U. 8. 
Brigade, consisting of elements of the 39th Infantry, ap- 
proached the Vesle River. German artillery had been 
firing from the north bank earlier in the day. The last 
1000 or 1500 yards, before reaching the Vesle, offered 
little or ne cover. The ground was under excellent ob- 
servation from the commanding heights north of the river. 
The situation was vague. 

The advance guard moved forward on the road. The 
advance party, in column of twos, almost reached the 
river bank. It was followed by the support in column of 
squads. German artillery suddenly opened with deadly 
accuracy and inflicted heavy losses. 

(From the personal experience monograph of Major M. 
S. Eddy, Infantry.) 

(The foregoing incidents are described in more detail 
elsewhere in these studies.) 
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In each of these two cases the situation was vague but 
the terrain clearly decried the maneuver which was actu- 
ally carried out. A danger signal was displayed. It was 
ignored. In each case, failure to take the possibilities 
of the terrain into account was roundly and soundly pun- 
ished. 


EXAMPLE III 


On November 4, 1918, the French 6th Infantry, with 
the 152d Division on its right and the 411th Infantry on 
its left, participated in an attack across the Sambre- 
Oise Canal. The 2d and 3d Battalions were employed 
is assault, the 2d on the right. 

By 7:30 AM the 3d Battalion had captured the north 
portion of Venerolles, reorganized and stood prepared 
to renew the advance. The 2d Battalion was still mopping 
up the southern part of the town. On the north, the 
411th Infantry had advanced rapidly, captured Etreux 
and pushed on. Right elements of the 411th were ap- 
proaching the long rectangular wood between Etreux and 
La Neuville-les-Dorengt. Other units of the 411th were 
still farther advanced. The attack gave every indication 
of a brilliant success. 

East of Venerolles, in the central portion of the 3d 
Battalion’s zone, lay a flying field—flat and bare. East 
of the Valenciennes Road an interlacing network of thick 
hedges divided the ground into many enclosures. Some 
slight cover existed south of the flying field. 

Without effective artillery support, the bulk of the 3d 
Battalion attempted to advance straight across the bare 
aviation field. It encountered a deadly machine-gun fire. 
With tremendous losses and in the utmost confusion, it 
was driven back to Venerolles. So great was this bat- 
talion’s demoralization that it was unable to resume the 
attack for many hours. 


The repulse of the 3d Battalion had its effect on the 
2d, constraining the latter to advance at a snail’s pace. 
It was 1:00 PM before the 6th Infantry succeeded in 
crossing the Valenciennes Road. 
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Shortly after 9:00 AM leading elements of the 411th 
Infantry reached the eastern edge of Caucreaumont, but 
the slow progress of the 6th Infantry permitted the Ger- 
mans to concentrate their reserves against the 411th, with 
the result that, at midnight, this regiment was 400 yards 
in rear of the point it had reached at 9:00 AM. 

Although the attack had proved successful the French 
were unable to exploit it. 

(From the account in the Revue D’Infanterie, January 
1, 1928, by Major Janet, French Army.) 


DISCUSSION 


The dislocation of the 6th Infantry’s attack, which in 
turn compromised that of the entire division, appears to 
have been caused by the brash attempt of the 3d Bat- 
talion to cross terrain that was utterly devoid of cover 
without the assistance of effective artillery support. 

Although the French were not aware of the German 
dispositions to their front, one glance at the terrain 
should have shown them the danger ahead. If the bat- 
talion moved out across the flying field and the Germans 
did happen to be on the other side, that battalion would 
be in a bad way. 

The rapid advance of the 411th Infantry indicates that 
a maneuver either to the north or south combined with fire 
action across the aviation field would have been effective. 
The 3d Battalion, however, in utter disregard of the ter- 
rain, took a chance and advanced in the open with the 
result described. The bulk of the casualties in the 6th 
Intantry on November 4 were sustained by this one bat- 
talion in its few disastrous minutes on the flying field. 

Infantry unsupported by artillery or tanks has practi- 
cally no chance of success in a daylight advance over 
bare, open terrain against hostile machine-gun fire. 
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EXAMPLE IV 


The 29th U. S. Division, advancing to the north on the 
east bank of the Meuse, was brought to a halt on Molle- 
ville Ridge, the eastern extremity of which is generally 
parallel to Etrayes Ridge. Between these two ridges runs 
the deep Molleville Ravine. The southern and western 
slopes of Etrayes Ridge are sparsely wooded. The Ameri- 
can front line ran as shown on the accompanying sketch 
with the 26th Division on the right of the 29th. 


Orders were received directing the 29th Division to take 
Etrayes Ridge. The following description of the attack 
launched on October 23 is taken from an article in the 
Infantry Journal of August, 1927, by General L. S. Upton 
and U. S. Senator Millard E. Tydings: 

“The 101st Infantry, 26th Division, was vo attack from 
the position shown on the sketch, turning east of north. 
Six hundred meters northwest of it the Ist Battalion 
113th Infantry (29th Division) was to attack working 
due east. This left a triangular section between the 113th 
and the 101st Infantry which was not covered. The Ger- 
mans in this sector were to be cut off by the junction 
effected by the battalions of these two regiments on the 
objective. The 116th and 115th Regiments of the 58th 
Brigade were to advance as shown on the sketch, changing 
direction so as to face north on the objective. The 110th, 
1lith and 112th Machine-Gun Battalions supported the 
attack from positions shown on the sketch. 

“I saw the opportunity to employ machine-gun barrage 
from Molleville Hill and directed Major Millard E. Tyd- 
ings to work out the details for the employment of an 
interlocking barrage paralleling the line of advance. He 
worked out the problem in the following manner: 

“Major Tydings’ task was to keep his parallel barrage 
150 meters in advance of the attacking infantry. On the 
sketch are four black dots, A, B, C, and D. These repre- 
sent four machine-gun batteries of four to six guns each. 
In front of each gun, at a distance of about ten meters, 
he placed a number of stakes in a semi-circular row. By 
traversing the guns through the angles formed by these 
stakes, each gun gave a beaten zone 100 meters wide and 
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100 meters deep. The beaten zone consisted of four to 
six interlocking zones, one for each gun of a battery, 
which made a continuous zone of fire before the 113th 
and 116th Regiments. 

“The batteries were approximately 200 meters apart and 
the guns in each battery were three or four meters apart. 
The problem was one of indirect fire. Each battery com- 
mander had to have his guns well in hand in order to 
control his fire and be sure that none of it got into the 
line of advancing infantry but always preceded it. Bat- 
teries C and D had to fire over the heads of the battalion 
of the 101st Infantry, but at the jump-off these troops 
were well below Battery D and the line of advance was 
up a steep hill. 

“The 101st Infantry had to attack up a hill approxi- 
mately 250 feet high, while the 113th Infantry attacked 
on fairly level ground with a saddle running generally 
east and west. * be ° or Sea oR oe 

“The attacking troops dropped back from their line of 
departure before H Hour to allow the artillery barrage to 
fall on the German line which was close up. The machine 
guns took advantage of this movement and at 5 minutes 
before H Hour, Battery A put down its interlocking zone 
just in front of the line of departure. 

“At Hi Hour each gunner swung his gun so that his 
line of sight was directly over Stake A (Chart). This 
placed his cone of fire 125 meters in advance of the line 
of the 113th Infantry. Batteries B, C, and D were 
silent, and except for two men at each gun, all were con- 
cealed under available cover. The artillery and machine- 
gun barrages were synchronized to the rate of advance 
of the infantry, 100 meters in 10 minutes. Each machine 
gunner traversed slowly and steadily. At the end of 10 
minutes they were firing over Stake C (Chart) and their 
beaten zone had traversed 100 meters on the ground and 
was still 125 meters in advance of the Infantry. Each 
gunner continued to traverse; from Stake C to D in 10 
minutes, then to Stake E in 10 minutes more, reaching 
Stake F 40 minutes from H hour. 

“When Battery A had completed 40 minutes firing 
it ceased and Battery B commenced. Reaching their in- 
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termediate objective, the troops were halted and reor- 
ganized. There was no machine-gun firing during this 
halt. It was Battery D’s mission to fire if it should be 
necessary. Six minutes before the jump-off from the 
intermediate objective, Battery D concentrated all its fire 
on Hill 361 where the German observation posts were 
located. At one minute before the jump-off it switched 
its fire back to the zone last fired on by Battery C and 
then resumed its mission of covering the advance of the 
infantry to the final objective. Here its fire was placed 
100 meters in advance of the objective. 

“As soon as Battery A completed its firing, it with- 
drew. It was followed in succession by the other bat- 
teries as they completed their missions. 

“The 111th Machine-Gun Battalion fired approximately 
300,000 rounds of ammunition during this attack. None 
of its personnel was killed and but few were wounded. 
The casualties were kept low by the successive withdrawal 
of each battery when through firing. 

“The 113th Infantry captured about 50 machine guns 
in its zone of advance. These guns were in lush piles 
and were sited down the Molleville Ravine. None were 
sited for barrages but were laid for short range work 
down the pnaths through the woods. 

“The losses of the attacking infantry of the 29th Di- 
vision were light. The effectiveness of the machine-gun 
barrage drove the German gunners from their pieces and 
enabled the infantry to advance with slight opposition. It 
was a good illustration of the importance of fire superior- 
ity and of the ease of winning a fight when this has been 
established. It proved that the flank barrage of machine 
guns, carefully laid and timed, was a major factor of 
success in the attack.” 


DISCUSSION 


The results achieved in this attack were due, almost 
entirely, to an appreciation of the possibilities proferred 
by the terrain. General Upton says: “The conditions of 
the attack gave a rare opportunity for a flank barrage 
of machine-gun fire generally paralleling the line of ad- 
vance.” 
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It was the ground and its relation to the front line 
that made this unusual and highly effective type of ma- 
chine-gun support possible. As told, it all appears simple 
and obvious. The terrain was there and the relative po- 
sitions of the opposing forces offered the opportunity. In 
this case it was recognized. Too often such opportunities 
pass unnoticed. After the disaster has occurred or the 
favorable chance gone by, some one usually suggests what 
might have been done. It is too late then. Opportunities 
presented by the terrain must be seen and utilized be- 
fore they are repudiated by the chance and change of war. 

Consider the experience of the 3d French Colonial Di- 
vision. On August 22, 1914, this unit blithely advanced 
across the Semoy, (a stream that was fordable in only 
one or two places) and plunged into the forest north of 
Rossignol. To its right front the ground was open and 
completely dominated the bridge on which the division 
was effecting its crossing. The location of the enemy 
was unknown but some German cavalry had been en- 
countered. 

The terrain fairly screamed that machine guns and ar- 
tillery be emplaced to cover the division and that every 
means of rapid reconnaissance be utilized to search the 
ground commanding the defile. This mute warning was 
either ignored or not seen. 

The divisional artillery, once across the Semoy and ap- 
proaching the forest, found itself on a road flanked on 
both sides by swampy ground, hedges, and ditches. If the 
enemy were encountered, the artillery could do practically 
nothing. 

The enemy was encountered, both to the front and the 
right front. The artillery, unable to leave the road, was 
helpless. That part of the division which had crossed the 
Semoy was cut off and captured or destroyed. 

The French had had ample time to occupy the key 
points beyond the river but they failed to do so. They 
had been afforded an opportunity to select their battle- 
field but let the opportunity slip by. They neglected the 
possibilities of the terrain and, as a result, fought under 
most unfavorable conditions. 
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CONCLUSION 


The ability to read the writing of the ground is an es- 
sential to the infantry leader. In open warfare he will 
never be able to arrive at a detailed idea of the hostile 
dispositions. He can, however, see the ground. He can 
see where enemy weapons are likely to be located. He 
can see critical points from which a few well-emplaced 
machine guns can knock his attack into a cocked hat. He 
can see what areas the enemy can cover effectively and 
what areas are difficult for him to defend. He can pick 
out the routes of advance which permit effective fire sup- 
port by his own supporting weapons. From this study 
of the ground he can plan his attack, make his disposi- 
tions and send back requests for definite artillery mis- 
sions. 

So it goes. If we have a clear idea of the enemy’s dis- 
positions, which will be seldom indeed, we will attack him, 
taking the terrain into consideration. If his dispositions 
are obscure and the situation vague we can still solve 
the problem. By attacking the terrain, we can effect- 
ively attack the enemy. 











CHAPTER III 


Infantry Problems 


PROBLEM NO 1 


SITUATION.—Blues attacked toward the north at 
dawn. The list Infantry, an interior assault regiment, at- 
tacked in column of battalions in the order 2d, Ist, 3d. 
Blue battalions contain four rifle companies. The Ist 
Battalion was ordered to follow the 2d at 1000 meters. 

As the right flank units of the leading battalion ad- 
vanced along the crest of Hill Y they became lost to the 
view of Company A, the right leading company of the 
Ist Battalion. After allowing what he considered suf- 
ficient time for the leading battalion to gain the necessary 
distance, Captain Company A rushed his company across 
the open, shell swept ground south of Hill Y and halted 
it on the southern slope. 

Moving to the crest of the hill to reconnoiter he finds 
himself almost on top of the assault battalion. Company 
H, its right assault company, has been pinned to the 
ground by machine-gun fire, after advancing a short dis- 
tance along the crest. Its company commander is lying 
on the ground, badly wounded. Great excitement prevails 
among the troops of the assault battalion. Apparently 
no one knows just what is being done to advance the 
attack. 

At this point, Captain Company F, whose company has 
been in support of Company H, apears with. the infor- 
mation that an enemy strong point on the northeast slope 
of the hill is holding up the entire attack; that his men 
are intermingled with men of Company H in a big gun pit 
just west of the strong point; that he can locate no of- 
ficers to help him. He urges Captain “Company A” to 
assist in reducing the strong point. 

Captain “Company A” sees about a hundred men 
crouching in and around a gun emplacement to his left 
front. Others are under cover in the edge of the woods 
west and south of the strong point. Between these trees 
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and the enemy position a considerable number of dead are 

on the ground. Captain “Company A” does not know 

where his battalion commander is at the moment. 
REQUIREMENT .—Decision of Captain “Company A.” 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 1 


Captain “Company A” decides to support a renewal 
of the attack by the fire of one platoon of Company A. 


DISCUSSION 


In this situation, Captain “Company A” unexpectedly 
finds his company practically merged with the troops of 
the leading battalion. All is confusion. A company com- 
mander of the leading battalion urgently requests as- 
sistance from him in reducing the enemy strong point, 
in spite of the fact that at least a hundred men of this 
assault battalion are available for this purpose and are 
already in a favorable position from which to execute a 
flanking movement. 

Captain “Company A” realizes that the strong point 
probably should be reduced with the means at hand in 
the leading companies, but he appreciates the fact that 
the moral effect of even a minimum of fire support from 
Company A will serve to allay the confusion and encour- 
age the attacking troops. 

Having decided to assist the attack by the minimum 
fire support which can reasonably be expected to accom- 
plish the desired end, the next question which confronts 
Captain “Company A” is what portion of his command he 
should commit. Realizing that the Ist Battalion Com- 
mander might have other plans for Company A, the com- 
pany commander commits only one platoon to the action, 
thus leaving the greater part of his command intact and 
available for other missions. 

This problem was suggested by an actual incident in the 
operations of Company A 142d Infantry, 36th Division, 
on October 8th, 1918, during the Champagne offensive, 
and is based upon a personal experience monograph by 
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Major Ben-Hur Chastaine, who, at the time, was a First 
Lieutenant commanding Company A, 142d Infantry. 

The solution actually adopted by the commanding of- 
ficer Company A in this engagement was to place in 
action on the crest of the hill two automatic riflemen. 
These two men, suddenly opening a steady fire on the 
strong point, diverted the enemy’s attention from his 
right flank. In the meantime, men from the gun pit, 
working around the enemy’s right and rear, got within 
grenade throwing distance of the Red position. The gar- 
rison of the strong point, attacked from three sides, sur- 
rendered. 

The officer making the decision estimated that a small 
reinforcement by fire would turn the scales in favor of 
the assault units of his regiment. The estimate was cor- 
rect, the solution worked, and the strong point was taken. 

Since this solution achieved complete success with a 
minimum commitment of force, it must be accorded full 
credit. The “school” solution, however, favors the use of 
at least a platoon to furnish the additional fire support 
for the renewal of the attack. Having made a decision 
to follow a given course of action, it is generally ad- 
visable for a leader to go all the way and allow for what 
might be termed a margin of sufficiency to accomplish 
the desired result. In general, a reinforcement of less 
than a platoon can be expected to have little effect on 
fire superiority in an infantry fire fight of this magnitude. 

Calmness, quick perception, and a spirit of cooper- 
aticn are important attributes of battlefield leadership. 


PROBLEM NO 2 


The lst Brigade is the right assault brigade of the ist 
Division on a detached mission. The 1st Battalion list 
Infantry is the right assault battalion of the Ist Brigade. 
The objective of the 1st Battalion 1st Infantry is the 
commanding height, Hill K, which is believed to be 
strongly held. After the capture of Hill K the battalion 
is to resume the advance to a line about one mile north 


of Hill K. 
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In the past the enemy has put up a stubborn defense. 

The 3d Battalion 1st Infantry, the brigade reserve, is 
ordered to follow the 1st Battalion, take over Hill K after 
its capture and protect the right flank of the brigade and 
division. The nearest other reserves initially were a mile 
or so away to the west. 

The advance began shortly before daylight. Darkness 
was followed by a dense mist. The 3d Battalion soon lost 
touch with the assault battalion, which it was to follow. 
Realizing the importance of contact, the battalion com- 
mander, 3d Battalion moves forward on reconnaissance, 
letting slip through his hand the wire which the assault 
battalion has unreeled in its advance. Having gone only 
a short distance, the battalion commander discovers that 
the wire turns almost 90 degrees to the left in such a way 
as to cause the assault battalion to move across the front 
of any enemy who may be on Hill K, its first objective. 
Further reconnaissance discloses that the assault battalion 
has not made a slight detour but has definitely veered off 
to the left. 

The battalion commander, 3d Battalion returns at once 
to his battalion which is coming up along the wire axis. 
The morning has begun to clear. From the point where 
he rejoins his battalion he can discern the outline of a 
spur, S, a short distance to his left. No further orders 
or information have been received. The supporting ar- 
tillery barrage has now passed over the first objective. 

FIRST REQUIREMENT .—tThe action, if any, taken by 
the battalion commander, 3d Battalion at this time. 

SOLUTION TO FIRST REQUIREMENT .—The battal- 
ion commander, acting promptly, moves his battalion to 
the left to the reverse slope of Spur S in order to get 
his unit under cover from the observation of any enemy 
who may be on Hill K. 


DISCUSSION.—For the reserve battalion commander 
to attack Hill K on his own initiative is unwarranted. To 
do this would expose the flank of the maia body which 
it was the special mission of the reserve battalion to pro- 
tect. The formation in which the reserve battalion was 
advancing had been suitable initially, but with the im- 
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proved visibility the battalion will soon be seen by enemy 
on Hill K. It must therefore get under cover at once. 

SITUATION, CONTINUED.—No sooner has the bat- 
talion begun to move under cover behind Spur S than 
heavy machine gun fire from Hill K sweeps the ground 
over which the 3d Battalion has been advancing. The 
mist is clearing rapidly and the enemy have been apprised 
of the advance of the 3d Battalion. 

As the visibility improves the battalion commander sees 
that the spur behind which his unit is halted, commands 
the ground to the north and east. No further orders or 
information as to the situation have been received. 

SECOND REQUIREMENT .—tThe action, if any, taken 
by the battalion commander, 3d Battalion at this time. 

SOLUTION TO SECOND REQUIREMENT.—The bat- 
talion commander disposes his battalion so as to defend 
the spur from attack from the north and east, in order 
to protect the right flank of the brigade and the division. 

DISCUSSION.—Among the courses of action open to 
the commander of the reserve battalion were the follow- 
ing: 

(1) To keep the battalion in its present position. 

This course has the following advantages: the unit has 
cover. It is well in hand and can be easily moved or dis- 
posed as later developments may require. Disadvantages: 
in the event of a sudden enemy attack against the right 
flank of the brigade the battalion may have difficulty in 
making dispositions to meet it. 

(2) To take up a defensive position on the eastern end 
of Spur S. Advantage: the situation is obscure. The 
right flank of the brigade is now badly exposed and pro- 
tective measures should be adopted. Spur S is well suited 
to the needs of the situation affording a good position 
from which to defend against an attack from the east 
or north. Disadvantages: the battalion thus committed 
cannot move as quickly to meet later developments. Any 
such delay, however, will not be great or sufficient to 
make this course of action unsound. 

Since by disposing the battalion for defense on the 
eastern end of Spur §S the mission of protecting the right 
flank of the brigade and division is best carried out, this 
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course of action should be adopted. He should, of course, 
notify the brigade commander. 
” cs * + * 

This problem is based on the situation that confronted 
the 3d Battalion, Camel Brigade which was acting as 
brigade reserve of the 158th Brigade 53d Division in the 
attack on Tell Khuweilfe in operations near Beersheba, 
November 6, 1917. (British Official History, Military Op- 
erations Egypt and Palestine, June 1917 to the end of the 
War, Part I, pp 101-105.) 

Hardly had the battalion completed its depositions to 
defend Spur S when the Turks attacked the position from 
the east. This attack was beaten off, but was immedi- 
ately followed by a Turkish attack from the north. The 
second attack was checked with difficulty. 

Soon afterwards the right assault battalion of the 158th 
Brigade which had lost direction and veered off to the 
left, appeared from the west, being driven back by the 
Turks. The 3d Battalion, Camel Brigade, not only suc- 
ceeded in stopping this Turkish attack, but later combined 
with the remnants of the assault battalion and drove the 
Turks from the western end of Spur S. 

The sound reasoning and prompt action of the com- 
mander of the reserve battalion fully met the situation. 
This incident not only illustrates a practical method of 
maintaining direction (following the wire axis of the as- 
sault unit which a reserve is to follow) but shows the 
need of alertness and common sense in the execution of 
one’s mission. 
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CHAPTER IV 


What Design Tanks? 


Frankly, it must be stated, that no definite and gen- 
erally acceptable doctrine relative to the tactical use of 
new types of tanks can be established until the essential 
characteristics of the tank with which the army is to be 
equipped are determined with a fair degree of certainty. 
Many will take exception to this statement. They will 
say that it is first necessary to determine the jobs that 
we desire the tank to perform and then build tanks to 
do them. At first glance this appears logical and rea- 
sonable. However, it must be admitted that there are 
rather definite limits of performance for any tank which 
can be produced today in any considerable quantity and 
at a cost consistent with present budgetary limitations. 

There is, however, a reason for giving full latitude to 
the mechanical designers in order that the basic qualities 
which feature tanks may be enhanced to the practical 
maximum. Advances in design are necessary for a full 
appreciation of the possibilities of the weapon. They will 
bring to mind a variety of tactical conceptions which it 
it idle even to consider until technical advances make them 
feasible. 

It is true that a development program based on defi- 
nitely prescribed tactical performance will probably re- 
sult in producing a vehicle which satisfies these require- 
ments. It will, however, tend to discourage advancement 
in design beyond these requirements. Thus a full reali- 
zation of greater possibilities may not come until some 
other nation develops a superior vehicle. 

On the other hand, if it is desired to equip units with 
tanks of a reasonably modern type, the decision as to per- 
formance requirements must be made in order to permit 
specifications to be drawn for manufacture. 

Development work on tanks is an extremely expensive, 
slow and tedious process. A multitude of ideas are pre- 
sented to the responsible agency for consideration. <A 
casual glance at the reports of the proceedings of techni- 
cal committees indicates the many and varied “gadgets” 
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and “inventions” which are referred to them for recom- 
mendation. There is neither time nor money to investi- 
gate the possibilities of even a small percentage of these 
proposals. 

Someone must determine what proportion of appropri- 
ated funds shall be devoted to development and experiment 
and what to the actual procurement of vehicles of ap- 
proved design. For the last two years Congress has seen 
fit to require that certain amounts be expended for the 
actual procurement of tanks of a certain type which they 
consider the most satisfactory now available. 


It is claimed by some that tank development has been 
confined too exclusively to the consideration of armor 
plate and chassis design, including suspension systems and 
tracks. They call attention to the fact that the questions 
of suitable armament, crew space and comforts, vision de- 
vices, power plants and communication equipment have 
not been given sufficient attention. This, they maintain, 
has resulted in the procurement of unbalanced vehicles. 
Their argument seems somewhat justified when it is con- 
sidered that tanks purchased last year, costing approxi- 
mately $30,000 each, have limited crew space and vision 
facilities; carry an armament of only one 37-mm gun of 
a somewhat antiquated type and one .30 caliber machine 
gun of war vintage; and are driven by Liberty aircraft 
motors drawn from war stock. 


There are some who say that these matters may be 
attended to after the tank is constructed, but experience 
does not justify this assumption. The practicability of 
improving a tank to any appreciable degree after manu- 
facture and delivery is not only doubtful but the job 
promises to be an expensive proposition. The preparation 
of detailed specifications which establish requirements and 
embrace every feature considered necessary for the ef- 
fective employment of the tank in combat appear to be 
prerequisite to the purchase of vehicles in any quantity. 

The rapid and continuous advance in all branches of 
science indicates that any tank built this year may be 
oboselete next year owing to new developments in power 
plants, track design, armor, or antitank defense. No 
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nation in the world can afford to equip its army with a 
reasonable proporition of tanks with the expectation cf 
having to replace them with more modern types at fre- 
quent intervals. The expense involved would be pro- 
hibitive. 

The indicated policies of the War Department will un- 
doubtedly require a large annual expenditure for the re- 
placement of animals by motor transport not only to in- 
crease mobility but for economy in operation and main- 
tenance. From a practical army point of view this motor- 
ization project is thought by many to be more important 
than the production of special fighting vehicles which are 
subject to change at frequent intervals. Motor transport 
development, although by no means static, has reached a 
stage which guarantees the production of satisfactory 
types in quantity and at a reasonable cost per vehicle. 
Moreover, any standard vehicle of suitable type procured 
today will probably be satisfactory throughout its normal 
life for military transport requirements. 

The tank, on the other hand, requires special develop- 
ment and experimentation in design to assure the maxi- 
mum of performance, relative ease of procurement, rea- 
sonable initial cost, and economy in maintenance. To 
complicate still more the problem of armored vehicle de- 
velopment there is as yet no crystallized cpinion as to the 
detailed characteristics essential to the effective employ- 
ment of the vehicle in war. 

The requirement of power and speed is one of the is- 
sues on which opinion differs. Many think that the tank, 
being an infantry weapon, should always be employed as 
an “accompanying weapon” in direct conjunction with the 
attack of foot troops. This group contends that if this 
principle be accepted high speed is undesirable for the 
following reasons: 

High speed requires a large and powerful engine to 
propel the enormous dead weight of an armored vehicle. 

Speed also requires an exceptional degree of shock ab- 
sorption in the suspension system when the vehicle is 
traveling across broken ground. To secure this, specially 
designed, inconventional, and relatively expensive con- 
struction is necessary. 
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Track design has not reached a point where it can as- 
sure a track capable of operating at high speeds for long 
periods. 

If provided with more speed than necessary to accom- 
pany foot troops, the tanker will be tempted to run away 
from the riflemen. Thus he will reach his objective too 
early to render adequate support at the time the foot 
troops most need it. It is generally admitted that tanks 
cannot remain on a position for any appreciable time 
without prohibitive losses from artillery and antitank 
guns. 

Those who favor the fast type of tank present im- 
pressive arguments. They claim that a fast tank can do 
not only everything that a slow tank can do and do it 
betier, but that it can do many other things in addition. 
Ceriainly fast tanks possess more flexibility before, dur- 
ing and after combat than the slow types. Movements 
into attack positions, even at night, can be made more 
readily and tanks can be held further to the rear or 
flank of the foot troops. This will insure a greater de- 
gree «f secrecy and surprise as well as reduce losses from 
hostik: artillery fire laid down on forward areas. 

“her arguments advanced in favor of the fast tanks 
are: 

They cover more ground. 

Thes can utilize available cover and concealment to 
better advantage. 

They can engage and crush hidden machine guns more 
quickly. 

They can be assigned a wider zone of action. 

Their ability to employ sudden bursts of speed and 
to zigzag rapidly reduces the danger of being put out of 
action by direct hits—the only hits that materially affect 
tanks. 

Tactical speed also demands reserve power. When 
negotiating steep slopes and broken terrain this reserve 
power avoids engine stalling and insures relatively rapid 
movement even under unfavorable terrain conditions. 

The “speed” group also refuses to accept the principle 
that tanks can best support foot troops by actually accom- 
anying or immediately preceding them. They claim that, 
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more frequently than not, tanks can render greatest as- 
sistance by attacking in a different direction and from a 
widely separated point. In most cases this will require 
the tanks to cover considerably more ground than the at- 
tacking foot troops. Obviously then, if the tanks are to 
reach the objective at the proper time they must be able 
te move faster than the marching soldier. 

In further explation of this, tanks of all types are con- 
siderably more sensitive to difficulties of terrain than 
are foot troops. * There will usually be, to use the British 
term, both “pro-tank ground” and “anti-tank g1round” 
on the average battlefield. If it is desired to support 
foot troops who are advancing in a zone that is difficult 
for tanks, it may be advisable to require the tanks to 
move on the objective over a different route and from a 
different direction. To permit such support to be prop- 
erly timed under varying conditions requires speed. 

Again it may be necessary to employ tanks against ob- 
jectives outside the zone of the foot troops they are sup- 
porting. It frequently happens that machine-gun fire 
from an adjoining zone is the principal menace to an in- 
fantry attack. The advocates of speed pcint out that 
fast tanks are well suited to operate prompily and effect- 
ively against machine guns not directly in the line of ad- 
vance even when such operations involve considerable 
movement. 

Present teachings stress the usefulness of tanks in 
breaking up counterattacks, in the exvloitation of local 
successes and in pursuit. Since speed is of particular 
value in such missions its advocates urge this fact in 
support of their theory. 

The “slow” group base their contention partly en the 
fact that suitable power plants are not available commer- 
cially to insure speed in heavy vehicles and at the same 
time insure the reserve power required under difficult 
conditions. Until recently the war time Liberty aircraft 
engine has been installed in all Christie tanks and in some 
of the Ordnance models. It develops ample power but 
in other respects it is not well suited for use in a tank. 
One reason for using this engine was that there were 
many in storage already paid for and, moreover, no com- 
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mercially available engine, that was light enough, could 
meet the power requirements. Today, however, engines 
are being produced in this and other countries that ap- 
proach the requirements for tank power plants. Gener- 
ally these are for installation in heavy passenger buses 
and trucks. 

The characteristics that render a tank valuable from a 
tactical viewpoint are mobility, armored protection, con- 
centrated fire power and the ability to negotiate ob- 
stacles. Theoretically it would appear that the greater 
the increase in any of these features the more effective 
the tank will be. Unfortunately, the demands incident to 
the increase of any one of these characteristics are in di- 
rect conflict with one or more of the others. For example, 
an increase in mobility means more power or less weight 
or both. More power, however, calls for a larger engine, 
and therefore a bigger tank and greater armor area—ia 
other words, a heavier tank. Again, more fire power 
means more or heavier guns and more men, hence, more 
crew space and a larger and heavier tank. 

It is obvious that the final determination of any type 
or design in tanks will be a result of a multitude of com- 
promises. Everyone concerned with tank development ad- 
mits that compromises are unavoidable but the degree of 
compromise and the relative effect on the various es- 
sential characteristics are highly debatable questions. 
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CHAPTER V 
Tanks In Special Operations 


FOREWORD 


Tanks were designed originally to be used in offensive 
operations. Certain characteristics were built into them 
for this purpose, viz., fire power, protection, mobility and 
shock action. These potent military characteristics lend 
themselves readily to a variety of other uses and as of- 
ficers became more familiar with the new weapon, its 
usefulness in special operations became obvious. 

In employing tanks in operations which are not essen- 
tially offensive in character an attempt should always be 
made to use their main characteristics, the most im- 
portant of which is mobility. For instance, war experi- 
ence has shown that to use the tank as a stationary pill 
box is wrong since such employment fails to utilize that 
characteristic which makes it a tank—mobility. Further- 
more, this is an uneconomical use for a weapon which is 
hard to replace. 

War experience has also shown that to use slow tanks 
on reconnaissance missions is inadvisable since it is both 
uneconomical and gives away information which may be 
of value to the enemy. However this applies only to a 
slow moving tank. Newer and faster tanks in some cases 
may be used for this purpose, especially when other fast 
moving agencies are absent. Even then fire power may 
be used but liitle. 

The commander who orders the use of tanks in special 
operations, however, must weigh carefully the advantages 
to be expected from employment of a part of this power- 
ful striking force in a minor role as against their re- 
tention for the purpose for which they were designed. 

These short problems illustrate simply certain special 
uses of both the slow tank (6-ton, Model 1917), with 
which we are more or less familiar, and the modern 
Christie tank. The same situations are solved for both 
models. A brief review of the essential characteristics 
of the two types precedes the problems. 
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THE SIX-TON, MODEL 1917 TANK 

The six-ton tank is designed for the role of accompany- 
ing troops in combat. The maximum speed of this tank 
is five and one half miles per hour; the sustainable speed 
on roads in daylight is four miles per hour and at night 
two and one half miles per hour. The average cross- 
country speed in day time is three miles per hour and at 
night one mile per hour. It will negotiate a maximum 
slope of 35° to 40°, a verticle obstacle of three feet, a 
trench seven feet wide, a stream two feet deep and any 
ordinary wire entanglement. The maximum and mini- 
mum thickness of its armor is .60 inches and .25 inches, 
affording protection against small arms up to and in- 
cluding caliber .30 armor piercing ammunition. This 
tank is armed with either a 37-mm gun or a machine 
gun. Its mechanical reliability is rated as fair. It is 
very noisy and its noise is so characteristic as to render 
it easily identified. This tank is transported, when not 
under its own power, on tank carrying trucks. The av- 
erage speed of present type tank carriers loaded and in 
convoy is: 8 miles per hour in daylight, 6 miles per hour 
at night with lights, 3 miles per hour at night without 
lights. 

The organization of the six-ton, Model 1917 tank bat- 
talion provides for a headquarters company which in- 
cludes battalion headquarters and a maintenance p.atoon, 
and three fighting companies. 

The company contains three fighting platoons of five 
tanks each and a headquarters platoon which includes 
company headquarters, a maintenance section and a re- 
placement section of nine tanks. Thus the total tank 
strength of the company is twenty-four. 














THE T-3 (CHRISTIE) TANK 


This tank weighs eleven and one quarter tons. It op- 
erates either on wheels or on tracks. Its maximum speed 
on wheels is 60 miles per hour, on tracks, 35 miles per 
hour. 

The Christie tank units considered in these problems 
are capable of a maximum speed of 25 miles per hour on 
roads in daylight and 15 miles per hour by night. Sus- 
tained crosscountry speed is 10 miles per hour but in- 
dividual tanks and platoons may move as fast as 20 miles 
per hour over short distances on favorable terrain. The 
Christie tank is capable of negotiating a slope of 45° and 
a stream of a depth of four feet. Its vertical obstacle and 
trench crossing ability is greater than that of the 6-ton 
tank. The maximum and minimum thickness of its armor 
is 11/16 to 3/8 inches which affords it protection against 
.30 caliber armor piercing bullets. This tank carries a 
37-mm gun and a machine gun with dual mount. It is 
designed for any of the following roles in combat: accom- 
panying foot troops, leading foot troops, or independent 
action. 

The organization used for the purposes of these prob- 
lems for a T-3 (Christie) tank battalion provides for 
three companies and two additional tanks for the battalion 
commander and his staff. 

The company has three platoons of three tanks each 
and one additional tank for the company commander. 
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PROBLEM NO 1 
TANKS IN THE ADVANCE GUARD 


SITUATION.—In the sketch is shown the advance 
guard of a reinforced infantry brigade. It consists of 
a battalion of infantry, an attached howitzer platoon, and 
a battery of field artillery. A platoon of 6-Ton, Model 
1917 tanks, consisting of one motorcycle sidecar and 5 
carriers with tanks, is also attached. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT.—da. Location of the tank 
platoon in column. 


b. Discuss the platoon’s progress during the march. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT .—Substituting in the situ- 
ation a platoon of T-3 (Christie) tanks, discuss the lo- 
eation and progress of the platoon during the march. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 1 


A SOLUTION TO FIRST REQUIREMENT.—«. Tail of 
reserve. 

b. Slow (6-ton) tanks move in the advance guard on 
trucks and not on their own power. The rate of march 
of foot troops is 214 miles per hour. This rate will soon 
burn out the engine of the carrier. With a 1000 yard 
or 1200 yard interval it is believed that the tank platoon 
may move by bounds from the head of the main body to 
the tail of the reserve and thus be near at hand on contact 
with an enemy. 


A SOLUTION TO THE SECOND REQUIREMENT.— 
Since the tank is not a weapon for habitual use in re- 
connaissance, the attachment of tanks to the advance 
guard in this situation indicates either the inability of the 
commander of the whole force to furnish his advance 
guard with cavalry, armored cars, or other mobile means 
for carrying out the reconnaissance which he believes will 
be necessary, or else that he foresees offensive action on 
the part of the advance guard where the prompt use of 
tanks will insure its success or increase the <apidity of 
its action. Tanks should not be considered 2s a normal 
reinforcement of an advance guard so small as a battalion 
of infantry. 

Fast tanks having been attached, their mobility makes 
them a desirable means of reconnaissance in the hands 
of the advance guard commander. Lacking other means, 
he would be justified in using the platoon either to pre- 
cede the point or to reconnoiter terrain features on the 
flanks whose occupation by the enemy might interfere 
with the march. In the event, however, that the area 
of contact with the enemy could be determined and of- 
fensive action by the advance guard could be foreseen, 
the advance guard commander should hold the platoon of 
tanks as a part of the reserve in order to insure its being 
intact when attack became necessary. Indeed the com- 
mander of the whole force might well restrict the use of 
tanks for reconnaissance by the advance guard command- 
er, remembering that such employment may lead to seri- 
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ous casualties or to the absence of the tanks when needed 
for offensive operations by the whole force. 

If employed to precede the advance guard, the platoon 
would move along the route of advance, probably trom 
one to two miles in advance of the point. The movement 
would be by bounds from one point of observation to 
another after the manner of a cavalry patrol. It might 
be sent still further to the front to gain information as 
to hostile occupancy of some particularly important point. 
teconnaissance to the flank would be made as found 
necessary, the platoon returning to the reserve upon com- 
pletion of each mission. The size of the unit indicates 
that it should not be assigned more than one iiission at 
a time. If placed in reserve, the tanks move by bounds 
between the tail of the advance guard and head of the 
main body. 
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PROBLEM NO 2 
ADVANCE-GUARD ACTION 


SITUATION.—The advance guard of Problem No 1 
is now in contact with an enemy on Hill B, an important 
and desirable terrain feature. The support is moving to 
the left, see sketch. The tank platoon commander has or- 
dered the tanks off trucks and has joined the battalion 
commander at A. At A the commander orders the re- 
serve to attack, using the road to guide its left. The 
terrain over which the attack is to be launched cannot 
be examined by the platoon commander, nor is time avail- 
able for a reconnaissance, the situation as regards the 
enemy is hazy, infantry and machine-gun fire only have 
been heard. 

FIRST REQUIREMENT .—Discuss the method of en- 
try of the tank platoon into combat as regards 1cutes for- 
ward, formations, orders, maneuver, possible objectives 
and assembly points. 

SECOND REQUIREMENT .—The same as the first re- 
quirement, substituting in the situation a platoon of T-3 
(Christie) tanks. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 2 


A SOLUTION TO FIRST REQUIREMENT.—The ad- 
vance guard action is one in which the various parts of 
the security force are committed without great regard for 
the clarity of the situation. The mission is to facilitate 
the steady progress of the main body and to seize im- 
portant terrain features denied by the enemy. The action 
is characterized by a quick straight-io-the-front-feeling- 
te-the-side action. 

Slow tanks, in most cases, should have a fairly well de- 
fined enemy before commitment; however, the advance 
guard action for tanks requires the same type of thrust 
as that demanded of a force without them. In this case 
the tanks would move in a close, controlled formation, 
using all concealment possible and would attack with the 
foot troops. Orders would be brief and reconnaissance 
would be only that afforded in the advance forward. Af- 
ter clearing up Hill B, the tank platoon would assemble 
in the woods on the southeast slope and await orders. 


A SOLUTION TO THE SECOND REQUIREMENT .— 
The tank platoon is moved under cover by the platoon 
commander down the stream to the northwest to a point 
where there is a fair view of the front and west flank 
of Hill B. At this point the commander issues a brief 
order directing the platoon to attack the enemy on Hill 
B, silence his machine guns, and permit the advance 
guard to occupy the hill. The platoon would then move 
along the forward slope of Hill B and neutralize fire 
from the south edges of the woods on that hill. The limit 
of the attack would be the eastern slope of Hill B. The 
platoon would assemble in the woods on the southeast 
slope when rifle troops have occupied Hill B. An alter- 
nate assembly point would be in the woods just west of 
ay 

In this situation the fast tank platoon, because of its 
superior mobility, is the means of making a double en- 
velopment by the advance guard. Some risk is entailed 
but, if successful, the attack will be brief and the mini- 
mum delay to the advance of the whole force will result. 
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PROBLEM NO 3 
ORGANIZATION FOR DEFENSE 


SITUATION.—The sketch represents a reinforced bri- 
gade, acting alone, organized to defend for a limited time 
against a superior force. A 6-Ton, Model 1917 tank com- 
pany it attached to the brigade. 

FIRST REQUIREMENT.—a. Locate on the sketch 
where each tank platoon, the replacement section, and the 
headquarters would be located during the early stages of 
the enemy’s attack. 

b. The duties of the various officers of the tank com- 
pany during the organization of the defense and the 
opening phases of its conduct. 

SECOND REQUIREMENT. — Same as first require- — 
ment substituting in the situation a company of T-3 
(Christie) tanks. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 3 


A SOLUTION OF BOTH REQUIREMENTS.—4. The 
tank company is located under cover in the vicinity of 
the 3d Battalion 1st Infantry which constitutes the re- 
mainder of the brigade reserve. 

b. All officers of the tank company should be en- 
gaged in reconnaissance of routes and in the formulation 
of plans for the employment of their units to meet possi- 
ble eventualities in the conduct of the defense (counter- 
attack plans). 


PROBLEM NO 4 
CONDUCT OF THE DEFENSE 


SITUATION.—The situation of problem 3 is continued. 
During the early stages of the attack, the 3d Battalion 
Ist Infantry on outpost slowly fell back to a position in 
brigade reserve. It is considered 60 per cent effective. 
The enemy attack developed its strength against the right 
front of the position, the 2d Battalion 2d Infantry being 
slowly forced back. The 3d Battalion 2d Infantry had 
been moved under cover as shown, prepared to counter- 
attack. The regimental commander has asked for a pla- 
toon of tanks to assist the counterattack. The brigade 
must still hold for four hours. No enemy tanks have 
been reported. 

FIRST REQUIREMENT.—a. Decision cf the brigade 
commander with respect to the release of a platoon of 
tanks as requested. 

b. Considering that a platoon of tanks was released, 
discuss using it to accompany the 3d Battalion 2d In- 
fantry or as a force to attack with the 2d Battalion 2d 
Infantry. 

SECOND REQUIREMENT .—. Substituting in the sit- 
uation a company of T-3 (Christie) tanks, the pian of 
the brigade commander for the employment of tanks, if 
any, in connection with the counterattack of the 2d In- 
fantry. 

b. Considering that a platoon of tanks was attached 
to the 2d Infantry, discuss the method of their employ- 
ment by the regimental commander. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 4 


A SOLUTION TO FIRST REQUIREMENT.—«. As the 
brigade commander has a company of tanks (including 
replacement tanks), it is believed that a platoon can be 
spared. Time will be lost, however, in committing the 
tanks. 

b. To have a platoon of tanks attached to either bat- 
talion would no doubt increase the effectiveness of the 
attack. The distance to be travelled in each case is about 
equal. However, to attack with the 3d Battalion would 
have the advantage of striking the enemy on a flank with 
a strong force. For this reason the tanks should be at- 
tached to the 3d Battalion. 


A SOLUTION TO SECOND REQUIREMENT.—. In 
this situation the brigade commander might well attach 
the tank company to the 2d Infantry for the purpose of 
assisting the counterattack in order to hasten its effect- 
iveness and insure its success with the smallest casualties 
possible. His orders, however, would certainly provide for 
the return of the tank company to brigade control when 
the position is reestablished. The counterattack is to be 
made over a short distance against troops who have only 
just captured our defenses and who are poorly organized 
to meet our offensive action. Since fire of artillery and 
antitank weapons directed against the tanks will be al- 
most as dangerous to enemy troops as to the tanks, tank 
casualties will probably be light. 

If a more important use for the tanks at a later time 
can be foreseen by the brigade commander, the number 
of them attached to the 2d Infantry might be reduced to 
one platoon. 

b. In the event that one tank platoon is attached to 
the 2d Infantry, the tanks should be in turn attached to 
the counterattacking battalion, inasmuch us it is to assist 
closely that battalion in a limited objective attack. This 
does not preclude the tanks from availing themselves of 
their mobility to attack from a favorable direction and 
from a point where covered approaches may enhance their 
opportunities for surprise. 
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PROBLEM NO 4 
WITHDRAWAL-BRIGADE 


SITUATION.—tThe situation of Problem No 4 is con- 
tinued. The hostile envelopment is making progress. All 
regimental and battalion reserves have been used except 
the reserve company of the Ist Battalion 1st Infantry. 
The 2d Battalion lst Infantry has just been ordered to 
the position as shown on the sketch to cover the with- 
drawal of the brigade. Infantry units have been ordered 
to withdraw from action to a designated line, in order 
from left to right. At this time the tank company (6-ton, 
Model 1917) is in brigade reserve about 200 yards in 
rear of the brigade command post. One platoon of the 
company has been destroyed. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT.—«. Discuss the attachment 
of all or part of the tank company to the covering force. 
b. Discuss the attachment of tanks to those units 
Which are to be first disengaged. 
c. Discuss attachment of tanks to those units which 
are most seriously engaged. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Same as first require- 
ment substituting in the situation a company of T-3 
(Christie) tanks, one of the platoons of which has lost 
two tanks. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 5 


A SOLUTION TO THE FIRST REQUIREMENT.—«. 
The covering force can use tanks advantageously and 
should have one platoon attached to it. 

b. In this situation all units have committed their re- 
serves and will probably need tank assistance in making 
their withdrawal. It is a generally accepted tactical 
principle that, in a daylight withdrawal, it is generally 
advisable to withdraw first the major unit that is least 
heavily engaged, unless there is danger of some other ma- 
jor unit being cut off. This will quickly disengage a part 
of the command and, at the same time, leave in position 
that part of the command best located to delay the main 
effort of the enemy. Therefore, the company, less two 
platoons, should be attached to units in order of their 
withdrawal: that is, first, to the 1st Battalion lst In- 
fantry; next, to the Ist Battalion 2d Infantry, and then 
to other units in turn. All tanks should be under the 
control of the tank-company commander. 

c. It would be desirable to have tanks attached at 
once to the units on the right against which the enemy 
is making his strongest attack. Nevertheless, in view of 
the above, these units must hold on and with the aid of 
the covering force check the enemy envelopment until 
their turn comes for the attachment of the tanks. 

In all cases tanks should be employed where their 
mobility can be exploited. 

A SOLUTION TO THE SECOND REQUIREMENT.— 
a. The covering force is placed in position to the flank 
and rear to prevent, by long range fires, the enemy en- 
velopment from continuing its success to the point where 
it would endanger the withdrawal of the brigade from 
the defensive position. The tanks might be attached to 
the covering force with the intention that they would op- 
erate as an attacking force against the enemy left flank 
and rear to delay and disorganize the envelopment. In 
this case the commander of the covering force, an in- 
fantry battalion commander, engaged in trying to delay 
the enemy from his position, will be somewhat at a dis- 
advantage in coordinating his efforts with those of fast 
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tanks. For this reason it seems better for the brigade 
commander to employ the tanks as an additional covering 
force and direct them to operate from a position on the 
flank against the hostile left flank and rear in such man- 
ner as to assist the withdrawal. In other words the tank 
commander can be given a mission and be permitted to 
perform it as the situation dictates. 

b and c. Since the best use of the tank company to 
be made in this situation is to use it as a separate cover- 
ing force, no tanks are available to assist the units least 
engaged or those most heavily engaged. The latter use of 
the tank company would fail to take full advantage of the 
mobility and power of maneuver of the tanks. The de- 
sired assistance to these units can better be accomplished 
by giving the tanks a mission of their own against the 
enemy left and rear operating as a separate covering 
force. 
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PROBLEM NO 6 
WITHDRAWAL—FLANK BATTALION 


SITUATION.—tThis is a continuation of the preceding 
problem. The diagram represents the left battalion, the 
Ist Battalion 1st Infantry, at the time it was ordered 
to withdraw. This battalion, the least engaged, but still 
fighting against a holding force, withdraws first to a 
designated line. A platoon of (6-ton) tanks is attached 
and is in a position under cover. The terrain to the front 
is familiar to its leader. The battalion commander has 
adopted the following, an accepted method of withdraw- 
ing a battalion in daylight—a difficult and costly oper- 
ation at best. It is based on the principle that each unit, 
regardless of size, details a covering force to cover its 
forward elements in their retirement; and each unit or 
sub-unit covers cooperatively its adjacent units. The re- 
serve company moves to a position to the left (in this 
case) and rear to uncover the forward companies and 
protect their rearward movement. The forward com- 
panies infiltrate to the rear, rear platoons usually leading. 
Machine guns weakly manned may be used to the last. 
Counterattacks are necessary at times to disengage hotly 
pressed units. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT.—Discuss methods of employ- 
ing the tanks in this case under the headings when, 
where, how, orders, objectives, assembly points, control. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT .—The same as first require- 


ment substituting in the situation a platoon of T-3 
(Christie) tanks. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 6 


A SOLUTION TO FIRST REQUIREMENT .—The tank 
platoon may move with the reserve company to its cover- 
ing position or it may remain in its present location. Con- 
cealment is the controlling factor; a position for quick 
employment is secondary. 

The use of this platoon will come mainly when the 
rearward movement of the forward elements is noticed by 
the enemy and further pressure is exerted. It is desir- 
able in this case that little forward movement, such as in 
counterattacks, be made by the foot troops. 

A counterattack by the tanks alone, timed by the bat- 
talion commander to disengage all or part of his forward 
elements is practicable as the tanks will make only a 
shallow blow and reassemble inside our own lines. An 
attack in echelon formation from the left to the right un- 
der simple brief orders will assure control, concentration, 
and a fair sweeping of the ground of all concealed enemy 
in its path. 

Smoke laid by the tanks, even to the extent of using 
the crude method of pitching out standard smoke candles 
would serve to conceal the withdrawal of the most ad- 
vanced elements. . 

Protection of the tanks can be afforded by artillery and 
for a part of the time, by the fire of the battalion wea- 
pons. 


A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT.—A pla- 
toon of tanks, having been attached to the lst Battalion 
lst Infantry, would be launched as a counterattacking 
force without delay at the point where the enemy attack 
is being pressed most closely and presents the greatest 
threat to the orderly withdrawal of the battalion. Orders 
of the platoon commander would be as brief as possible. 
The objective would be limited to enemy troops that were 
a threat to the withdrawal. The platoon should assem- 
ble in the rear of the battalion area in order that the 
battalion commander may regain control over it. This 
is essential because several counterattacks may have to be 
launched by the tank platoon before the foot troops have 
regained their freedom of action. 
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PROBLEM NO 7 
REAR GUARD 


SITUATION.—A battalion of infantry, with a howitzer 
platoon and a (6-ton, Model 1917) tank platoon attached, 
is acting as rear guard against a superior, aggressive 
and victorious enemy. The battalion has two rifle com- 
panies in line, heavily engaged, but still holding their 
position. Information indicates an attempt to envelop the 
left flank. The main force has been marching south dur- 
ing the course of the rear guard engagement which has 
lasted over an hour. The rear guard has accomplished 
its mission but must now disengage itself. Company C, 
the reserve company and the platoon of tanks are be- 
hind the hill as shown in sketch. The enemy threat is 
shown in the diagram. The mortar, with a range of 1800 
yards, has 10 phosphorus shells in its supply of ammu- 
nition at the gun. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT.—A brief plan of the bat- 


talion commander, including recommendations of the tank 
platoon commander, for breaking off the action. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Same as first require- 
ment substituting in the situation a platoon of T-8 (Chris- 
tie) tanks. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 7 
A SOLUTION TO FIRST REQUIREMENT.—To move 


Company C and the tank platoon to a covering position 
on the left flank on the most advantageous terrain. To 
order the tanks to counterattack from that position 
against the enemy envelopment, thence to swing east and 
attack along the enemy’s original line, thence returning 
south along the road. This action must be so timed that 
the foot troops will withdraw when the pressure is lifted. 

The phosphorus shells should be used, if needed, to hide 
the movement of the tanks to their attack position or to 
screen the final disengagement of the rifle troops. 


A SOLUTION TO SECOND REQUIREMENT. — The 
hostile force moving to envelop the left flank of the rear 
guard presents the greatest threat to the breaking off of 
the engagement. The platoon commander should recom- 
mend and the battalion commander should concur in a 
plan to send the tank platoon well to the left to attack in 
flank and disorganize the enveloping force, repeating such 
action until the other elements of the rear guard have 
made good their withdrawal. Use of the phosphorus shel 
should be used in the same manner as indicated in the 
solution of the first requirement. 














PROBLEM NO 8 
ATTACK THROUGH WOODS 


SITUATION.—A battalion of infantry, part of a larger 
force attacks north at dawn through a thick woods. The 
battalion has had attached to it among other units a 
company of 6-Ton tanks. The woods are over two miles 
deep at this point. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT. — Considering the type of 
combat, discuss a method of employment of the company 
of tanks to include: control, assembly points (general), 
formations, cooperation, etc. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Same as first require- 
ment substituting a company of T-3 (Christie) tanks in 
the situation. 
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SKETCH FOR PROBLEM NO. 8 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 8 


A SOLUTION TO FIRST REQUIREMENT.—In this 
type of combat, liaison, control, and communication are 
limited by the nature of the terrain and woods. The best 
method of employing tanks in cases of this type is to at- 
tach units or sub-units to the front-line companies and 
use them for quick thrusts at points of resistance which 
appear in the front of the unit to which attached. On 
the completion of the mission the tanks return to the 
company to which originally assigned. Tank platoons are 
kept close to the front near the foot-troop company com- 
mander in order that they may be employed quickly. 

Control is best maintained by assignment of short mis- 
sions and the use of close tank formations. Assembly 
points are usually in rear of the foot troops. 


A SOLUTION TO SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Dense 
woods extending over a considerable area constitute a 
very effective obstacle to tank operations, particularly to 
fast tanks because they prevent them from using their 
mobility. Unless the force as a whole has more tanks at 
its disposal than can usually be expected, the company in 
question might better be used to insure rapid progress by 
attacking on one or both flanks of the woods in an effort 
to infiltrate around the woods and render them untenable 
to the enemy. The battalion commander, having these 
tanks at his disposal, will make the best use of them by 
attaching a platoon to each of his assault companies. One 
platoon might be held in reserve to replace a platoon 
whose casualties were heavy or to be used by the battalion 
commander to influence a local situation that required 
means beyond those under control of the companies. Such 
a reserve should be kept rather close behind the assault- 
ing units so that it could be employed with a minimum of 
delay. The platoons attached to the companies must re- 
main close behind those companies until resistance has 
developed. They then assist in neutralizing the resistance 
and again follow the rifle company until necessity for 
their employment arises. Objectives will be exceedingly 
limited. Formations will tend toward a column or line 
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with reduced intervals between tanks. Maneuver must be 
limited in order to prevent loss of contact between tanks 
and foot troops. Assembly points must be chosen so as 
to insure the regaining of contact between rifle troops 
and tanks after each tank attack. Tanks must act at all 
times on the supposition that roads or conspicuous open- 
ings through the woods may be commanded by antitank 
guns. 
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PROBLEM NO 9 
RECONNAISSANCE 


SITUATION.—This sketch represents the forward ele- 
ments of a division, part of a larger force, with a bat- 
talion of 6-Ton, Model 1917 tanks attached, the day after 
the end of a large offensive advance. Patrols have been 
unable to make contact with the enemy. Weather con- 
ditions preclude the use of airplanes. No cavalry or ar- 
mored cars are available. Unconfirmed reports indicate 
that the enemy is preparing a position five miles to the 
north. No other tanks are available in the army area. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT.—Discuss the advisability of 
using tanks to obtain this information. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Same as first require- 
ment substituting in the situation a battalion of T-3 
(Christie) tanks. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 9 


A SOLUTION TO FIRST REQUIREMENT.—As a rule 
slow tanks are not used on reconnaissance missions; they 
were built to be used to accompany foot troops, not to be 
used alone. The mission in this case may be accomplished 
by foot troops. No doubt tanks would be of value in a 
mixed force on missions of this sort but their slow speed 
militates against them. The value and difficulties of re- 
placement of tanks must be considered as well as the fact 
that the identification of tanks in a definite locality gives 
the enemy valuable information. This problem is not an 
exception to the general rule. 


A SOLUTION TO SECOND REQUIREMENT.—In this 
situation, the most serious problem confronting the divis- 
ion commander is to regain contact with the enemy. 
Lacking other reconnaissance agencies, the tanks should 
be sent out as a battalion to locate and report on hostile 
dispositions and movements. In sending the tanks on 
this mission the commander must realize that casualties 
incurred on the reconnaissance mission may seriously re- 
duce the number of tanks available to him in later of- 
fensive operations. 


NOTE.—An exception to the rule that slow tanks should 
not be used for reconnaissance missions occurred during 
the St. Mihiel offensive. On September 14, 1918, the 
326th Tank Battalion (six-ton tanks) passing the outpost 
line of the 26th Division at St. Maurice, advanced a dis- 
tance of about nine kilometers in the direction of the 
German lines. On approaching the town of Jonville they 
surprised and routed a German battalion marching along 
the road. At Jonville they located the main German po- 
sitions and, after a narrow escaps from a German ar- 
tillery concentration, returned to the American tines hav- 
ing fully accomplished their mission without serious loss. 
The commander of the 326th Tank Battalion in comment- 
ing later on this maneuver used these words: “God was 
with us on that day.” 














PROBLEM NO 10 
PURSUIT 


SITUATION.—A Blue division, after a successful at- 
tack, has the information given in the diagram. Two 
6-Ton tank companies have just become available. The 
division commander decides to pursue and is preparing 
to send an encircling force consisting of a battalion of 
infantry, troop of cavalry, and a battery of artillery 
around the left flank, at the same time increasing the 
direct pressure. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT .—Discuss the use of tanks in 
the pursuit in any one or combination of the following 
uses: direct pressure, or as an encircling force. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Same as first require- 
ment substituting in the situation two companies of T-3 
(Christie) tanks. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 10 


A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT.—The use 
of tanks of the six-ton variety in a pursuit properly em- 
braces all the characteristics which have been built into 
them—mobility, protection, and fire power. 

However, movements of tank units of this type over 
long distances serve to wear out the machinery either of 
the tank, if it is dismounted, or its carrier. If on car- 
riers of the present type the roads must be improved and 
there must be no steep grades, if the rate of march is to 
be maintained. 

Hence, it can be seen that the value derived from the 
use of this tank as part of an encircling force is proble- 
matical and the decision to use them as such should be 
arrived at only after mature deliberation by officers who 
well understand their limitations. Their use would be of 
immense value if they can arrive with the other compon- 
ents of the encircling force. 

If used in the direct pressure they may be quickly at- 
tached to the forward battalions and their power would 
be felt much earlier and might serve to change an orderly 
withdrawal into a rout. 

Tanks attached to a battalion in the direct pressure 
pursuit would attack the same as in a normal attack. 
However, cases would arise where the tank unit must take 
advantage of opportunities which seldom arise in other 
actions. 

The majority of tanks should be placed in the direct 
pressure. If all conditions of roads, weather, etc., are 
good a small unit (a platoon) could be attached to the 
encircling force. 


A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT. -- The 
mobility of the tank battalion indicates that its entire 
strength should be placed with the encircling force or as 
an independent encircling force. Under the command of 
the encircling force it provides powerful support in brush- 
ing aside any covering force that may be encountered in 
trying to reach the retreating columns. In addition, its 
speed, fire power and moral effect offer particularly 
profitable possibilities of interfering with the retreat by 
a series of attacks against columns on the move. 
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PROBLEM NO 11 
WAFARE AGAINST POORLY EQUIPPED FORCES 


SITUATION.—The sketch represents a line of isolated 
detachments and a forward body of the main force op- 
erating against a fierce, fanatical, and courageous enemy 
who is equipped with rifles, machine guns, and poorly- 
manned obsolescent artillery. The country is rugged, 
affording good cover for snipers. Surprise action is a 
favorite method of the enemy’s tactics. Water is difficult 
to obtain; movements of reliefs, rations and equipment 
from E to the detached posts is usually accompanied by 
fighting and the columns usually suffer in varying de- 
grees from sniping and surprise actions of larger bodies. 
Within the main force is a company of 6-Ton tanks. Re- 
cently a strong force of foot troops convoying trucks with 
supplies lost a large number of men and much material 
in an endeavor of this type. Supplies must leave for Post 
C very soon; in addition 6 wounded men at C must be 
returned immediately for hospitalization. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT .—Discuss the advisability of 
using part or all of the tank company for this purpose 
and probable methods. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Same as for first require- 
ment substituting in the situation a company of the T-3 
(Christie) tanks. 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO 11 


A SOLUTION TO FIRST REQUIREMENT.—Against 
forces of semi-civilized, or uncivilized, people or against 
poorly equipped groups, many uses for tanks will arise 
which are not specified in books or regulations. Again 
we go back to the fundamental characteristics of the 
tanks and apply them to the special situation which has 
arisen. Practically all operations are, in some of their 
aspects, special operations and the one who can improvise 
uses for his weapons to cover exceptional missions will 
at least have an advantage not to be lightly discarded. 

In this case supplies must be carried forward. These 
can either be carried in the tanks or on improvised trail- 
ers. The wounded can be carried back by tanks—true in 
a somewhat uncomfortable way. The use of anything less 
than the whole tank company would endanger the accom- 
plishment of this mission of transporting supplies and 
furnishing protection. In most cases of this type certain 
foot elements, preferably supplied by motor should be in- 
cluded in the column. 


A SOLUTION TO SECOND REQUIREMENT.—In this 
case the tank company should be detailed as a part of the 
protection furnished the convoy on its movement to and 
from the detached post. On the march, one platoon could 
move well to the front as a covering force. The remain- 
ing two platoons will afford close protection against pos- 
sible surprise attacks as well as a means of dealing with 
unexpected attacks from enemy taking advantage of fav- 
orable terrain features on the flanks. Against such semi- 
civilized enemies, the moral effect of the tank will prob- 
ably be even greater than against troops of a first class 
power. Dearth of effective antitank weapons will in- 
crease the freedom of action allowed tanks in an operation 
of this kind and will frequently justify the use of single 
tanks on specific missions over short distances. Supply 
of gas, oil and water must be assured before starting on 
the march. 
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NOTE.—This problem was suggested by experiences of 
French troops in Morocco in the campaign against the 
tribesmen of the RIFF. During this campaign, tanks 
were used on various special missions including convoy 
of supplies. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Reserve Machine Guns In Attack 


The well known General Bang was taking a special 
refresher course at The Infantry School, and may we add, 
gentle reader, he was taking it in his stride. 

Although not so explosive as in the old days (when he 
was known as “Old Fulminate’’) the General still main- 
tained his reputation as an all ’round critic. In addition, 
he was given to taking the center of the stage upon slight 
provocation and expounding his own views at consider- 
able length. This was sometimes disconcerting to junior 
instructors. 

On the morning of the fifth day of his hectic course, 
a brigade attack was staged. 

* * - * 

It is now 1:00 PM. General Bang is finishing his cigar 
in the club, and perusing his schedule for the afternoon. 
He is somewhat puzzled over the subject “Reserve Ma- 
chine Guns in the Attack.” 

In front of the club stands the “Academic” Ford which 
has been assigned to transport the General to and from his 
classes. At the wheel is Private Phlattire, while in the 
back seat sits Captain Headspace of the Weapons Section, 
nervously smoking a cigarette. Captain Headspace is to 
conduct the afternoon’s demonstration. He does not ex- 
pect to enjoy the soiree, but being a conscientious officer, 
he is determined to do all that a captain can to carry out 
his mission in the face of vastly superior rank. 

Now this demonstration is something which we (edi- 
torially speaking) are rather keen about seeing. In order 
to save transportation, in these dark days of depression, 
we have decided to ride out with the General liimself. He 
will be quite unaware of the advantage we are taking for 
we intend to replace no less a personage than the chauf- 
feur, Private Phlattire, and occupy as it were, a reserved 
seat. We need not hesitate over the “Academic” nature 
of the conveyance. It is really a very practical vehicle 
capable of making 40 to 50 miles per hour, the Humph- 
rey’s Scale notwithstanding. 
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And so, Gentle Reader, please turn your head for a 
moment, while we practice a little hocus pocus and emerge 
in the shape of Private Phlattire. 

Just in time, too, for here comes the student body, 
banging the door behind him. 

Captain Headspace helps him in very respectfully, we 
start the motor and are off. Despite the rattle of a loose 
fender, we are able to tune in on the conversation in the 
rear seat. 

Captain Headspace: “General, we are going back to ob- 
serve another phase of this morning’s problem. You re- 
member that the 1st Infantry is attacking on the right of 
the 2d Infantry toward the north with its Ist and 2d 
Battalions in assault and its 3d Battalion in reserve and 
that Colonel ‘ist Infantry’ had just issued instructions for 
his reserve battalion, the 3d, to move to a new position. 
You can see it on my map; its this grove marked B.” 

General Bang: “Yes, I know just where B is. The 3d 
Battalion should have been there an hour ago. I told 
them so this morning. Now in ’98 I——-—— -.” 

Captain Headspace: “Yes, General, I quite agree with 
you, but I was about to say that we are going to observe 
how machine guns of that reserve battalion can be used to 
assist assault units.” 

General Bang: “Hump! That’s a mistake. Machine guns 
should never leave their battalions, even when in reserve.” 

Captain Headspace: “They don’t have to, sir. Pull up, 
Phiattire. Here we are, General, at B. Captain ‘Com- 
pany M’ and his reconnaissance officer, have ridden for- 
ward to this point. The Captain is now giving some in- 
structions.” 

General Bang: “Tell ‘em to some over here, so I can 
hear.” 

Captain Headspace: “Yes sir. Hey! Charlie,—or rather 
I mean Captain ‘Company M’, move over here.” 

Captain “Company M’’: (Moving to the side of the car 
with his lieutenant) “Yes sir.” 

“Now, Lieutenant ‘Reconnaissance Officer’, as I was 
just saying, they seem to be having a hard time up in 
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front. Resistance is getting more stubborn. We are or- 
dered to prepare fire support for the 1st Battalion by in- 
direct laying. 

“The 1st Platoon will be here in ten minutes and will 
go into position at the edge of this grove on a frontage 
of about seventy-five yards. The ist Battalion has an 
OP (observation post) in the woods on the west of that 
hill. Go there at once. Prepare data for any task the 
1st Battalion wants fired and keep me informed cf the 
situation. Receiving station here.” 

General Bang: ‘“‘What’s that? A receiving station! Are 
you going to tell me that machine-gun companies curry 
radio sets around with them?” 

Captain Headspace: “No sir. This is a station for re- 
ceiving visual signals. It will be manned by personnel 
from the headquarters of the lst Platoon. Phlattire, fol- 
low this road to the top of that hill up ahead.” 

The road is not of the best and requires most of our 
attention, but we do catch snatches of conversation here 
and there. 

Captain Headspace: “You see, General, these reserve 
guns represent considerable latent fire power which, we 
believe, can frequently be used to support assault units-—x 
—x—x. Guns would otherwise remain silent—x—x (rat- 
tle) x—-x—-x firing position near battalion assembly area 
—x—-x-—x—-x Guns are available to battalion commander 
if he needs them—x—x—x (bump)—x—x—x Ample 
personnel, available—x—x—x—x—x—x—x Ammunition 
supply is simple—x—x (bang) x—x—x.” 

General Bang: “Don’t try to tell me—x—x—x—x— a 
waste of time—x—x—-x. I know—x—x—x—x why in ’98 
—x—x—x.” 

Captain Headspace: “Stop here Phlattire. General, the 
OP is just off the road. We’ll have to leave the car here.” 

General Bang: “Some day I’m going to invent an OP 
that doesn’t have to be hidden in a bramble patch. What’s 
coming now, a troop of cavalry?” 

(Lieutenant “Reconnaissance Officer” rides up with 
three mounted enlisted men.) 

Captain Headspace: “No sir. This is Lieutenant ‘Re- 
connaissance Officer’ with his party.” 
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General Bang: “Ha! I always said you machine gunners 
are trying to be artillerymen.”’ 

Captain Headspace: “Not at all, General, but we don’t 
hesitate to adapt artillery methods if they will serve our 
purpose. Lieutenant ‘Reconnaissance Officer’ has with 
him the reconnaissance sergeant (who is a trained in- 
strument man), a bugler to send signals, and an orderly 
to hold horses.” 

General Bang: “Where did they borrow all those 
horses?” 

Captain Headspace: “All members of the party are 
mounted except the reconnaissance sergeant. He has used 
the horse of the first sergeant. Let me point out, Gen- 
eral, that these men are not taken from other combat 
duties to be sent up here.” 

Captain Headspace leads General Bang through the 
woods to the left of the road. Since we have no duties 
in our capacity as chauffeur, we can very well trail along 
and see what happens. 

Behind a bush, near the crest of the hill, stand two of- 
ficers watching the imaginary battle through their field 
glasses. 

General Bang: “Who are they?” 

Captain Headspace: “The battalion commander Ist Bat- 
talion and his S-3.” 

Lieutenant “S-3” turns around and advances to meet 
Lieutenant “Reconnaissance Officer” who has arrived with 


his party. 
Lieutenant “S-3": “Hello, what are you doing here?” 
Lieutenant “RO”: “I came up to arrange for machine- 


gun supporting fires, if and when you want them.” 

Lieutenant “S-3”: “T’ll talk with the old man and let 
you know in a minute.” 

(He confers with the battalion commander.) 

Lieutenant “Reconnaissance Officer” and his sergeant 
set up their instruments (aiming circle and range finder) 
and start taking readings to the battery position at B, 
now occupied by the Ist Platoon. The bugler establishes 
contact with the receiving station. 

General Bang: “What's he doing now?” 
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Captain Headspace: “He’s taking readings to those two 
flags. They mark the location of the battery.” 

General Bang: (To reconnaissance sergeant). “What 
range do you make it, sergeant, to that flag on the left?” 

Sergeant: “790 yards, sir.” 

General Bang: “790 yards, why that’s not a foot over 
500.” 

Sergeant: “I took three readings, sir, and got 780, 790, 
and 800. Would the General like to take a reading?” 

General Bang: “Oh, no, no. Now that I look more 
closely, er—Maybe its farther than I thought.” 

Lieutenant “Reconnaissance Officer” sits down on the 
ground and starts to plot on a piece of paper. 

General Bang: “What are you drawing there, young 
man?” 

Lieutenant “RO”: “I’m plotting the battery and this 
point where we now are. Then when a target is as- 
signed I’ll be that much ahead of the game and will only 
have one more point to plot.” 

General Bang: “H’m, I see, I see.” 

S-3: (Rushing up) “There’s a small group with several 
auto rifles on that hill (pointing toward Hill A). Can 
you reach ’em?” 

Lieutenant “RO”: “Just where are they?” 

S-3: “Along the northeastern edge of that patch of 
woods.” (See sketch). 

Lieutenant “RO”: “Wait a minute, let me lay this aim- 
ing circle. There, take a look through that. I’ve laid it 
on what I understand is the enemy’s right.” 

S-3: (Looking through the aiming circle). “That’s 
right. Those people are raising the devil with our left 
assault company.” 

Lieutenant “RO”: “Sure, we can get ’em for you.” 

(Lieutenant “Reconnaissance Officer” and reconnais- 
sance sergeant start at once taking readings to the tar- 
get). 

General Bang: (To 8-3) “Why don’t you use some of 
your own guns?” 

S-3: “It would mean a difficult move for any of them 
to engage this target since it is off at a flank. Besides, 
they have their hands full already.” 
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(Lieutenant “Reconnaissance Officer” sits down and 
does some more plotting. As he plots he calls out a series 
of signals which are transmitted at once by the bugler, 
using the signal lamp.) 

General Bang: “What's all this ‘L 881’ and ‘Q 49’?” 

Captain Headspace: “The guns of the battery were laid 
initially on the aiming circle. Lieutenant ‘Reconnaissance 
Officer’ has just computed and transmitted the angles 
through which they must turn to the left in order to point 
at the target, and also the QE (quadrant elevation) neces- 
sary to hit the target. Here are my glasses. They’re 
about ready to fire one gun. There they go! Did you see 
anything?” 

General Bang: “Where? Where? Oh, I see. Say they 
hit the road about 25 yards short. Why did they only fire 
one gun?” 

Captain Headspace: “Lieutenant ‘Reconnaissance Offi- 
cer’ observes the fire of this one gun, and based on this 
observation he will correct the laying of the whole battery. 
There they go with all four guns.” 

General Bang: “Here, give me those glasses! They’re 
right in there now. Maybe a little short.” 

Captain Headspace: “All guns have been ordered to 
traverse twelve mils and search eight.” 

General Bang: (To Lieutenant “Reconnaissance Offi- 
cer”) “Look here, young man, I want you to explain this 
problem step by step.” 

Lieutenant “RO”: “Yes, sir. While I was riding up here 
the battery was being emplaced, T-bases and sandbags, 
you know. I hunted around here for a couple of minutes 
to find a position for my aiming circle from which I 
could see both the battery and a large portion of the 
enemy position. At the same time the bugler was estab- 
lishing contact with the receiving station. As soon as my 
aiming circle was set up he (the bugler) sent the letter 
“I” (meaning this is the [AP— initial aiming point) and 
then stuck his flag in the ground in front of my aiming 
circle. All guns were then laid on that flag. 

“I did not bother to orient my aiming circle but laid 
on the No 1 gun (marked by that left flag) with an azi- 
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muth of zero, and read the angle of site, minus 1 mil. I 
then measured the horizontal angle to the other flag which 
marks No 4 gun. That angle was right 94 mils. 

“On my paper I plotted a point to represent this po- 
sition here which I call O (observation point). From O, 
I drew a line of indefinite length to represent the line 
O-G 1. 94 mils to the right I laid off another line from 
O representing O-G 4. Meanwhile the sergeant had 
measured the ranges to the two flags.” 

General Bang: “Yes, I remember—” 

Lieutenant “RO”: “Beg pardon, sir?” 

General Bang: “Nothing, go on.” 

Lieutenant “RO”: “Well, the sergeant reported to me 
the following ranges: O-G 1, 790 yards, and O-G 4, 810 
yards. Each of these, by the way, represents an average 
of three readings. I measured off these ranges from O 
on the appropriate lines, thus locating Gl and G4. 

“At this time the target was pointed out, so I laid my 
aiming circle on the near corner of the target and al- 
lowed the reconnaissance sergeant to take a look in or- 
der that there should be no misunderstanding on his part. 

“The azimuth to the target was 1850 mils. That was 
not the magnetic azimuth. What I mean is that the hori- 
zontal angle from Gl to the target is right 1850 mils. 
The angle of site to the target is minus 4 mils. 

“IT plotted this new azimuth on my figure. The recon- 
naissance sergeant reported the range to the target to be 
1360 yards and I laid it off, thus locating the near right 
corner. 

“T had decided to cover an area 50 yards wide, so it 
was a simple matter to plot the other near corner, 50 
yards to the left. 

“T drew a line from G1 to the right corner, and from 
G4 to the left corner. With my protractor I measured the 
base angle for Gl. You remember G1 was laid originally 
on the aiming circle as marked by the bugler’s flag. Now 
if you will look at my plotting you will see that in order 
to point in the direction of T (right), Gl must turn left 
through the angle O-G1-T (right). This angle is left 881 
mils. The message sent was: ‘One L 881’. One meaning 
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gun No 1, and L meaning left. In order to save a few 
seconds, I announced ‘One L’ before completing the mea- 
surement. 

“The sergeant records all messages as fast as I an- 
nounce them. That is so that I need not be interrupted 
in case a report is called for. 

“I next measured the angle through which G4 must 
turn from O in order to point at the left of the target 
and announced ‘Four L 941’, 


“Let me take time out here to explain what was going 
on at the battery. Upon receipt of these two messages 
each flank gun laid off its angle. The battery commander 
found by interpolation that the angles for G2 and G3 
were left 911 and left 941 respectively. He announced 
these and ordered guns to put out base stakes, thus per- 
manently establishing direction lines on the ground. Guns 
were then loaded, and laid on their base stakes. 

“Meanwhile, here at the OP I was determining the QE 
to be applied. In order to do this it was necessary for 
me to know the relative elevations of the battery and of 
the target. I did this by comparing each elevation with 
the elevation of this point O. 

“To find the vertical interval between O and Gl, I em- 
ployed the mil formula—vertical interval equals range 
times angle of site, divided by 1000. 

“The range O to Gl is 790 yards, the angle of site, 
minus 11. In order to save time I avoided fractions and 
considered the range to be 800 yards. 800 times minus 
11, divided by 1000 gives minus 9 yards. Gl, then, is 9 
yards below O. 

“In a similar manner I computed the vertical interval 
to the target (from O) using 1400 for the range, instead 
of the exact figure 1360. The VI (vertical interval) is 
minus 6 yards. 

“Gl is 9 yards below O, and the target is 6 yards be- 
low O. Hence VI, G1 to T, is plus 3 yards. 

“The range, measured with the protractor, is 1730 
yards. 

“T found, from my trajectory chart, that the QE for a 
range of 1730 and a VI of plus 3 is 49 mils. 
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“The message sent to the battery, was ‘Q (meaning 
QE) 49 F’. ‘F’ means ‘No 1 gun fire a burst of 20 
rounds’, 

“All guns then put on QE 49 and No 1 gun fired a 
burst. Fortunately we have good observation to-day and 
it was possible to make a correction. By the way, any 
corrections sent are applied to all guns although only No 
1 executes fire for adjustment. 

“In this case the error was not great and further fire 
for adjustment did not seem necessary, so, at the same 
time that I sent a correction, I called for fire for effect. 
The message was as follows: ‘U 2, T 12, S 8, B F’— 
meaning, up 2 mils, traverse 12, search up 8, battery com- 
mence firing. The rapid rate is understood unless another 
rate is ordered. 

“Fire is maintained for two minutes. At the end of 
that time it may be continued for another two minutes by 
the signal BF, or a definite time may be announced such 
as 6 M, meaning 6 minutes.” 

General Bang: “Do you often have good observation?” 

Lieutenant “RO”: “No sir. As a matter of fact, we 
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generally have very poor observation or none at all.” 

General Bang: “How do you adjust under such circum- 
stances?” 

Lieutenant “RO”: “If we cannot observe the fire for 
adjustment we announce the traverse and search and open 
at once with fire for effect.” 

General Bang: “What is this code you are usinz?” 

Lieutenant “RO”: “We use a simple alphabet code com- 
posed mostly of initial letters and numerals. Characters 
are sent by the morse code. There are not many «harac- 
ters and the sequence is always pretty much the same, 
so the training problem is not difficult. Here is my copy 
of the code if you care to have it.” 

General Bang: “Thanks. I notice your signal man 
carried a flag and a lamp, does he ever use the flag for 
sending?” 

Lieutenant “RO”: “It’s sometimes difficult to see the 
lamp, unless the light is right. He then has the flag as 
an alternative. However, he seems to prefer the lamp, 
at least I notice he uses it whenever possible. Perhaps 
it’s because he can send while sitting down.” 

General Bang: “Suppose you could not see both the 
enemy and your battery from our position?” 

Lieutenant “RO”: “In that case the problem would be 
too involved to permit rapid laying of the guns and 
prompt delivery of supporting fires in an attack situ- 
ation.” 

General Bang: “Let me see, I had one more question 
and I can’t seem to remember it. Oh, yes, why didn’t 
you compute the QE for No 4 gun?” 

Lieutenant “RO”: “Partly to save time. Then too if 
we tie in accurately to our corner of the target the rest 
of the fire cannot be very far off.” 

Captain Headspace: “General, we have 10 minutes in 
which to get back.” 

General Bang: “Oh, all right. How about giving me 
that plotting, Lieutenant?” 

Lieutenant “RO”: “All right, sir, if you'll let me clean 
it up a bit and make these numbers more legible. I'll 
send it to your quarters.” 
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General Bang: “All right, do that. Now, Captain, on 
the way back I want to go over the position where I was 
this morning. Do you know they don’t know how to con- 
duct a fire fight any more. Now in ’98————.” 


CODE USED FOR TRANSMISSION OF FIRING DATA 


Code Letter Meaning 
Base angle 
Battery 
Down 
Fire 
1.A.P. 
Left 
Minutes 
QE 

Right 
Search 
Traverse 
Up 
Medium 
Slow 


NV GHNRAO ZOIDS 


Numerals are not encoded. 
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CHAPTER VII 


A Historical Map Problem 
An Operation of The French 66th Brigade 
22 August 1914 


Recently, several map problems, based on historical in- 
cidents of the World War, have been incorporated in the 
course of instruction at The Infantry School. Such prob- 
lems present actual situations of campaign and battle. 
Frequently these situations are illogical and far from the 
familiar map problem ideal. Instead of the exact infor- 
mation of the typical map problem, they depict the vague- 
ness of information which may be expected in open war- 
fare situations, and the necessity, despite everything, of 
adopting dispositions which are fundamentally sound. 

The following problem, which is an example of this type 
of instruction, has the advantage of dealing with an open 
warfare operation with which American officers are not 
generally familiar. 

The mechanism of the problem is as follows. The 
tactical situation which actually confronted certain com- 
manders is reconstructed. After being given the infor- 
mation and impressions which the commander received 
at the time—and no more—the student is required to 
solve the various situations just as he would solve any 
other map problem. The situations are continued, not in 
accordance with what in the light of history is now con- 
sidered to be the best or most advantageous solution, but 
in accordance with the historical solution—the decisions 
actually made at the time by the war-time commander. 

In these problems as given at The Infantry School the 
students are oriented, that is the general situation is 
described by an instructor instead of being issued in the 
form of a mimeographed sheet. The problem as presented 
at The Infantry School includes the following: 

Oral orientation as to general situation 

Solution of various requirements by students 

Ora] tactical discussion after all requirements have been 

solved 
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Oral description of historical results. 

The following problem is being presented from the 
French viewpoint. It deals with an incident of the first 
great clash of the French and German armies in the 
World War—the Battle of the Frontiers. The student 
who solves the problem acts throughout as General “66th 
Brigade.” 


GENERAL ORIENTATION 


It is August, 1914, before the first clash of the main 
armies in the World War. The Germans have been ad- 
vancing westward through Belgium. On August 20 and 
21 all the armies of France, with British and Belgians 
cooperating, are moving forward to meet the enemy or are 
already in contact with them. 

The French Fourth Army has marched north from the 
line of the Meuse to crush the supposedly weak German 
center, and strike in flank and rear the whole German 
enveloping movement through Belgium. This advance of 
the Fourth Army is France’s main effort. 

Not only is the German center reported to be weak, 
but the German forces here are believed to be marching 
across the front of the Fourth Army. The Germans are 
believed to be one or two days’ marches to the north, with 
flank guards facing south behind the river Lesse. The 
French on August 21 think that they have an excellent 
opportunity to strike a decisive blow. 

The French center armies, the Fourth and Third, ad- 
vanced with their left elements echeloned to the front in 
what we might call a staircase formation. -This was 
adopted in order to provide flank protection on the right 
from the dangerous direction of Luxemburg and Germany. 

The Fourth French Army on August 21 encountered 
only German cavalry patrols. The situation that evening 
of the XI, XVII, and XII Corps of this army was as 
shown on the general map. The XVII Corps, with which 
we will be particularly concerned, is, as you see, echeloned 
to the rear of the XI Corps on its left, and is in front 
of the XII Corps on its right. Furthermore, on the 21st 
the movement had been directed somewhat to the north- 
east; on the 22d the advance is to be to the north. Con- 
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sequently the XI Corps already occupies a part of the 
terrain over which the XVII Corps will march, to-mor- 
row the 22d. That is why in the first situation you will 
find the XI Corps outpost extending into the zone of the 
XVII Corps. 

We are going to be concerned with the 66th Brigade 
of the 33d Division, one of the two divisions of the XVII 
Corps. The other division of the corps is the 34th. You 
will be Brigadier General “66th Brigade.” 

The salient features of French organization of 1914 are 
as follows: 

Infantry Brigade—two regiments 

Infantry Regiment—three battalions 

Infantry Battalion—four rifle companies and two ma- 

chine guns 

Divisional Artillery—one regiment of three battalions 

(nine batteries). 

The infantry, thus, is strong in riflemen, weak in ma- 
chine guns, and has no Stokes mortars or 37-mm guns. 

Few armies in the history of the World have been in- 
doctrinated with the spirit of the offensive to such an 
extent as the French army of 1914. This had become al- 
most a cult. A headlong attack was regarded by the 
French of 1914 as the only path to victory. However, 
solutions should be in accordance with present teachings, 
and not the French tactical views of 1914. 

The French 66th Brigade is a well-trained, regular or- 
ganization. Upon mobilization, it has been filled to war 
strength with reservists but these reservists have just 
completed two years with the colors. Most of the officers 
are keen and enthusiastic professionals. The men are 
from the south of France; they are eager, impulsive and 
confident. In sum, our 66th Brigade, starting for its first 
fight, is full of the offensive spirit, well-trained, and its 
morale is excellent. 

On the night of the 21 of August our brigade, after a 
short march, is billeted here in the center of the area of 
the corps, south of Herbeumont. The advance guard of 
our XVII Corps holds bridgeheads over the Semony River. 
The 2ist, as was expected, had seen merely a march to 
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place the army in position to debouch beyond the Semoy. 
At the brigade command post, officers wait anxiously. 
Up to midnight no orders for the 22d have been received. 


FIRST SITUATION 


SITUATION.—a. See Special Map to Accompany First 
Requirement, furnished herewith. 

b. The 66th French Brigade, 33d Division, XVII 
Army Corps, bivouacked on the night of 21-22 August, 
1914 a few miles south of Herbeumont. In addition to 
knowledge of the general situation Brigadier General 
“66th Brigade” had the following information: 

(1) Some twenty miles to the north and northeast 
of Herbeumont a German movement seems to be in 
progress across the front of the French forces. This 
movement is directed to the northwest. 

(2) A German cavalry screen, a few miles to the 
north, stretches across the zone of advance of the 
XVII Corps and adjacent units. Skirmishes between 
French and German cavalry have been frequent in 
the last few days. 

(3) On 20 August near Neufchateau, some twelve 
miles northeast of Herbeumont, a French cavalry 
corps came in contact with large bodies of German 
infantry and artillery, and was forced to withdraw 
to the west. Two German infantry divisions were 
identified. At that time these were moving north- 
west. 

(4) On 21 August a column of German Iii fantry 
is known to have moved northwest from Recogne. 

(5) Higher French commanders believe tnat the 
XVII Corps, in its contemplated forward movement 
on 22 August, will meet no large enemy forces. Liai- 
son officers coming back from higher headquarters, 
quoted the army commander as having informed all 
the corps commanders, “You can move boldly, there 
is nothing much in front of you.” 

c. Shortly after midnight the 66th Brigade received 
an order from the 33d Division, extracts from which 
follow: 
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“Today, 22 August, the army begins its offensive 
movement towards the north. 

“The XVII Corps debouches from the River Semoy, 
divisions abreast, 34th on the left, crossing the jine: 
Bertrix—Offagne at 9:00 AM, and advances to the 
following objectives: 

34th Division—Jehonville 
66th Brigade—Ochamps. 

“The right column of the 34th Division will march 
via Cugnon—Assenois—Jehonville. On the right of 
the 66th Brigade the left column of the XII Corps 
has Recogne as its objective. 

“Outposts of the XI Corps have been ordered to re- 
main on the line: Bertrix—Offagne until passed 
through by our advance guards. 

“The 9th Cavalry (corps cavalry regiment) will 
cross the line: Bertrix—Paliseul at 7:00 AM, patroll- 
ing the front of the Army Corps and sending re- 
connaissances toward Jehonville and Ochamps. 

“The 66th Brigade, with two battalions of field 
artillery attached, under the command of General 
“66th Brigade,” will march via Herbeumont—Bertrix 
—Ochamps. 

“The 33d Division (less 66th Brigade and two bat- 
talions of field artillery) will occupy by 5:00 AM a 
position near St. Medard to protect the right flank 
of the corps. It will remain there until passed by 
the advance guards of the XII Corps, when it will 
move to Assenois and take position as corps reserve, 
sending its battalion of field artillery to join the 66th 
Brigade. 

“The enemy will be attacked wherever met.”’ 

d. The 66th Brigade marched before daylight. The 


order of march was as follows: 


Advance Guard: 20th Infantry (less 2d Battalion) 
(Colonel “20th Infantry’’) 
Distance 1200 yards. 
Main body: 2d Battalion 20th Infantry 
llth Infantry (less 3d Battalion) 
2d Battalion 18th Field Artillery 
3d Battalion 18th Field Artillery 


3d Battalion 11th Infantry 
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e. About 10:15 AM the advance guard of the brigade 
was approaching Bertrix (see map to accompany first 
requirement). The brigade commander accompanied by 
Colonel “18th Field Artillery,” Colonel “20th Infantry,” 
three staff officers and mounted messagers, have ridden 
ahead into the village where they obtain the following 
information: 

(1) The outpost of the XI Corps, just in front of 
Bertrix, is preparing to move to the northwest (into 
the zone of the XI Corps) as soon as leading ele- 
ments of the 66th Brigade pass through it. 

(2) According to last reports the 33d Division 
(less the reinforced 66th Brigade) was still in po- 
sition near St. Medard, awaiting the XII Corps which 
was expected to reach that vicinity about 11:00 AM. 

(3) A messenger from the 34th Division reports 
the locations of the 34th Division’s columns to be as 
shown on the accompanying map. 

(4) A lieutenant of the 9th Cavalry reports that 
this morning some German cavalry occupied the For- 
est of Luchy and prevented his patro] from proceed- 
ing to Ochamps. He states also that French cavalry, 
reconnoitering last night to the north and northeasi, 
had passed through all parts of this forest without 
opposition. 

(5) Several peasants, interviewed by a _ brigade 
staff officer in Bertrix, state that German cavalry 
has occupied the Forest of Luchy for eight days, and 
has constructed barbed wire entanglements there. 

f. General “66th Brigade” has received no further in- 
formation concerning the plans and dispositions of the 
XI and XII Corps. 

The following message from the chief of staff, XVII 
Corps is delivered in Bertrix to General “66th Brigade.” 

“German cavalry has been observed at the edge of 
the woods north of Jehonville. 

“The columns of the 34th Division are to push 
their advance guards to the north edge of the forest 
north of Jehonville. 

“The 66th Brigade will continue its march on 
Ochamps without delay.” 
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FIRST REQUIREMENT.—Orders as actually issued by 
the brigade commander (if any) from 10:15 AM up to 
the time the leading French elements reach the vicinity 
of RJ 463 (northwest of Bertrix). 


NOTE.—The Forest of Luchy is known to the brigade 
commander to be exceptionally dense and filled with un- 
derbrush in its southern and central portions, where 
visibility is limited to a few yards. The northern part 
of the forest is composed of large oak trees without un- 
derbrush. The Recogne—Fays Road is part of a main 
highway from Luxemburg to Sedan, is paved and is suit- 
able for a double column of troops or vehicles. The Ber- 
trix—Ochamps Road and the Rossart—Ochamps Road 
are unpaved, and within the limits of the Forest of Luchy, 
are narrow and poor. They are, however, passable for 
wheeled transportation. The weather is very hot. The 
troops seem somewhat tired and have not been fed since 
2:00 AM. 


SECOND SITUATION 


SITUATION, CONTINUED. —a. General “66th Bri- 
gade” directed his advance guard to move, partially de- 
ployed, via RJ 463 towards the Forest of Luchy, and di- 
rected his artillery to remain in surveillance near Bertrix, 
prepared to support the advance guard, until it could be 
determined whether or not the enemy occupied the sou- 
thern edge of the forest in force. The infantry of the 
main body was likewise directed to remain temporarily 
near Bertrix. (See Special Map to accompany second and 
third requirements). 

b. A German plane, flying over the 66th Brigade, had 
been brought down near Bertrix by small arms fire about 
11:00 AM. When questioned, the wounded observer had 
been very confident. After refusing a drink of whiskey 
which had been offered him, he had said: “You better 
keep it, you will need it soon. You will march from sur- 
prise to surprise; our artillery is formidable.” 

c. At 1:00 PM the situation was as follows: 

(1) The advance guard had reached the north edge 
of the forest south of Ochamps, without opposition. 

As its leading elements attempted to debouch, they 
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were met by fire from hill B. The advance guard 

attacked and was promptly checked by rifle and ma- 

chine-gun fire from hill B, and by artillery fire which 
seemed to come from batteries located to the east of 

Ochamps. The advance guard suffered heavy losses 

and was unable to advance from the edge of the for- 

est. The entire advance guard has been committed 
to action. 

d. General “66th Brigade” with his staff, Colonel 
“18th Field Artillery” and Colonel “11th Infantry,” is on 
the Bertrix—Ochamps Road at the south edge of the for- 
est. He is acquainted with the situation of the advance 
guard. In addition he has the following information: 

(1) The 2d Battalion 20th Infantry, leading in- 
fantry element of the main body, marching north 
from Bertrix, has just passed him. The 11th In- 
fantry and the 2d and 3d Battalions 18th Field Ar- 
tillery still are in the vicinity of Bertrix. The Ist 

Battalion 18th Field Artillery which had been at St. 

Medard with the 33d Division, has reported at Ber- 

trix, where it has come under the orders of General 

“66th Brigade.” Elements of the 65th Brigade are 

moving through Bertrix toward Assenois. 


e. Colonel “18th Field Artillery” has just informed 
General “66th Brigade” that a reconnaissance has been 
made of the area: north edge of the Forest of Luchy at 
a point 500 yards east of the Bertrix-Ochamps Road— 
Acremont—RJ 463. Battery positions suitable for all the 
artillery are available near hill 471. Observation from 
this point towards Ochamps is only fair. Because of the 
forest and the distance, liaison with the infantry will be 
difficult, if these positions are occupied. A position suit- 
able for a battery, and possibly for a battalion, has been 
discovered near the north edge of the forest about 600 
yards west of the Bertrix—Ochamps Road. This position 
will be partially exposed to hostile small arms fire from 
hill B, inasmuch as it is almost in the front line. How- 
ever, it affords good observation near the guns. No po- 
sitions between Bertrix and the Forest of Luchy have 
been found which afford observation towards Ochamps. 
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(No large-scale maps are available for battery com- 
manders). 

f. No further information has reached General “66th 
Brigade” with regard to the locations at this time of units 
of the XII Corps, the 34th Division, and the 9th Cavalry. 
Some small arms fire is heard from the general direction 
of Jehonville. Likewise, the faint sound of distant ar- 
tillery fire is heard from the general direction of Neuf- 
chateau. It is now 1:15 PM. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—So much of the plan of 
General “66th Brigade” as would be contained in para- 
graphs 2 and 8 of a formal field order. 


THIRD SITUATION 


SITUATION, CONTINUED. —a. General “66th Bri- 
gade” decided to continue the attack on Ochamps, rein- 
forcing his advance guard. At 2:30 PM the situation 
was as follows: 

(1) The brigade commander, and several members 
of his staff are at the brigade command post at the 
road junction in the center of the forest, three thou- 
sand yards south of Ochamps. 

(2) Most of the advance guard is still held up 
along the north edge of the forest, with its right near 
the Bertrix—Ochamps Road. However, the left com- 
pany of the advance guard has made some progress 
and has captured a church on the southwestern out- 
skirts of Ochamps. This unsupported company is 
now about one thousand yards ahead of the nearest 
unit to its right. It is pinned down by hostile fire 
from hill B and is unable to advance. The company 
has reported that, if given artillery support, it can 
push on. Colonel “20th Infantry” has been killed. 

(3) The 2d Battalion 20th Infantry (leading bat- 
talion of the main body) has been directed to move 
northwest and envelop the enemy’s west flank. It 
has just reported that it has reached the north edge 
of the Forest of Luchy and is deploying with its right 
fifteen hundred yards west of the Bertrix-—-Ochamps 
Road. 

(4) The ist Battalion 11th Infantry, facing north- 
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ward and partially deployed, is halted five hundred 
yards south’ of the northern edge of the forest with 
its right on the Bertrix—Ochamps Road. Directly 
behind it is the 3d Battalion 11th Infantry which is 
halted in route column along the road. Immediately 
to its rear is the 18th Field Artillery. This regiment 
had been directed to send one battery to occupy a 
previously reconnoitered position near the north edge 
of the forest. However, it has misunderstood the or- 
der. Practically the entire 18th Field Artillery is 
now jammed up in route column in the forest. It 
has been ordered by General “66th Brigade” to turn 
around and return to positions in the open terrain 
south of the forest. Attempts to execute this order 
have caused great confusion, since the road is not 
wide enough everywhere for guns or vehicles to turn 
around. 

(5) The 2d Battalion 11th Infantry (less two com- 
panies) has moved forward from Bertrix in route 
column, and is known to be halted near RJ 463. The 
other two companies of this battalion are scattered 
by platoons, as artillery escort, throughout the column 
of the 18th Field Artillery. 

(6) At 2:32 PM heavy small arms and artillery 
firing breaks out suddenly to the south and south- 
east of the brigade command post. 

(7) At 2:34 PM General “66th Brigade” sends an 
aide south along the road to ascertain the situation. 

(8) At 2:35 PM he directs the 3d Battalion 11th 
Infantry to send patrols through the forest to the 
east. . 

(9) By 2:40 PM the firing to the east and south- 
east has grown heavier and seems to be coming 
closer. 

(10) At 2:41 PM an infantry sergeant reports to 
General “66th Brigade” that enemy infantry, ad- 
vancing through the forest from the east, is within 
a few hundred yards of the brigade command post. 

(11) At 2:42 PM an artillery officer gallops up 
to the general and without dismounting, cries out: 
“German infantry is attacking our artillery. They 
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have at least a regiment with artillery--maybe a 
division. They came down the Recogne Road, and 
are shooting down our horses and gunners. Our 
artillery is firing point blank from the road into 
the forest to the east. German guns are firing down 
the Recogne Road.” 

(12) At 2:44 PM a group of panic-stricken gun- 
ners in wild flight towards the west, dash through 
the command post. 

(13) The firing grows heavier and heavier to the 
east and southeast. The aide has not returned. It 
is 2:45 PM. 


THIRD REQUIREMENT.—Orders (if any) actually 
issued at this time by General “66th Brigade.” 


DISCUSSION OF SOLUTIONS 


FIRST REQUIREMENT .—In the light of after events 
it is not difficult to determine the measures General “66th 
Brigade” should have taken between 10:15 AM and the 
time the leading French elements reached RJ 463. We are 
concerned, however, only in determining what measures 
he should have taken with the mission, the situation and 
the terrain as they were known to him at the time. 

His mission was clear. His knowledge of the enemy 
pointed to a movement in force across his immediate 
front, a movement that already might have been complet- 
ed or that might still be in progress. Corps expressed 
the belief that it had been completed south of Ochamps 
but General “66th Brigade” had information which at 
least should have caused him to suspect otherwise. Two 
hostile infantry divisions in the vicinity of Neufchateau 
moving northwest on the 20th, “a column of German in- 
fantry” moving northwest from Recogne on the 21st, and 
the presence of hostile cavalry in the Forest of Luchy 
the morning of the 22d certainly should have made him 
alert towards Recogne. 

He knew further that the adjacent column of the XII 
Corps on his right, even if all went well with it, would 
be echeloned to his right rear and that any delay in its 
march would leave his right flank wide open. He knew, 
too, that the Recogne—Fays Road was a wide, metaled 
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highway and that his route through the forest and the 
CR 470—Ochamps Road were narrow, poor dirt roads. 
He also knew the nature of the forest itself. Therefore, 
his problem soon after leaving Bertrix would be the 
problem of passing through a defile with a narrow avenue 
of approach leading from Recogne into his flank initially 
and across his rear later. 

Under these circumstances it is believed that General 
“66th Brigade,” as soon as he learned the plan of move- 
* ment for the 22d, should have sent a liaison detachment 
of an officer and three or four men, all mounted, to the 
left column of the XII Corps. His instructions to that 
officer should have covered definitely the specific infor- 
mation he desired. In this case he needed to know par- 
ticularly all information the column commander might 
have of the enemy in his front at the hour the liaison de- 
tail reported, when the column planned to march, when 
it actually started to march, any enemy information it 
received before turning northeast toward Recogne at CR 
470, any halts made other than routine and when the 
column actually turned northeast at CR 470. 

It is thought a similar though smaller detail should 
have been sent to the right column of the 34th Division 
on the left to secure and transmit enemy information and 
to advise General “66th Brigade” as to the time it planned 
to march, when it actually marched and any interruptions 
of its march. 

If enough officers and men were not available in bri- 
gade headquarters to furnish these details it is believed 
that the importance of the information warranted the 
brigade commander in drawing on the troops—at least for 
the detail with the XII Corps. 

Even without this liaison, however, General “66th Bri- 
gade” knew at 10:15 AM that the left column of the XII 
Corps on his right would not arrive at St. Medard before 
11:00 AM. This meant an exposed flank towards Recogne. 

And at 10:15 AM he learned from corps that hostile 
cavalry had been observed at the northern edge of the 
woods north of Jehonville, and from a cavalry patrol that 
it had been unable to get to Ochamps. The 66th Brigade 
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now was in the presence of the enemy, about to enter a 
defile, with its right flank wide open. 

It seems almost obvious that at this time General “66th 
Brigade” should have provided for protection to his right. 
His main problem here was how large a force to send, 
where to send it, and to what extent to control its move- 
ments. 

Considering first the size of this flank protection, it is 
believed that patrols or a company would have been in- 
sufficient for the reason that any opposing force prob- 
ably would be not less than a regiment. A battalion with 
artillery would be better because it could not be quickly 
overrun even by a brigade. A platoon or a baitery to 
cover the road to Recogne would be appropriate. 

As to the place to which the flank guard should have 
been sent, a study of the map would seem to indicate the 
vicinity of CR 470. If no threat developed from the 
direction of Recogne the detachment could move directly 
on Ochamps with but little loss of time. If the ihreat 
should develop, a reinforced battalion from that vicinity 
could at least cause sufficient delay to enable the brigade 
commander to change his dispositions to meet the situ- 
ation. Thus there was nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by providing security there. 

As to the extent to which the movement of the flank 
guard should have been controlled it is believed that it 
should have been ordered to turn northeast one-quarter 
mile north of Bertrix, proceed to the vicinity of CR 470 
and cover the right of the brigade. The commander 
should further have been directed to so dispose his com- 
mand as not to interfere with the march of the left col- 
umn of the XII Corps and to report his dispositions to 
that column as soon as he had determined what they 
would be. 

An alternate solution would have been to split the 
brigade at the road junction just north of Bertrix, one 
column to take there the road to the northeast and march 
on Ochamps via CR 470, the other with the bulk of the 
artillery to continue on the direct route. This would have 
provided the protection needed towards Recogne, would 
not have interfered with the XII Corps, and if all went 
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well would have caused no more loss of time in the for- 
ward movement of the brigade towards Ochamps than 
the plan adopted. In this case, however, the column com- 
mander should have been specifically charged with recon- 
naissance towards Recogne and protection of the right 
flank of the brigade. 

Regardless of the plan adopted for protecting the right 
of the brigade, it is thought that some protection to the 
left was highly desirable. A rifle company from the ad- 
vance guard, sent to the vicinity of the road junction 
fifteen hundred yards northeast of hill 471, would seem 
adequate under the circumstances. 

It is believed that the action of General “66th Brigade” 
was sound in having his advance guard appreach and 
move through the woods partially deployed and in hold- 
ing the bulk of his command south of the forest until he 
had obtained more information of the situation therein. 
Certainly the bulk of the artillery which could move at 
increased gait, if necessary, should have been as it was, 
kept for the time being where it would retain some free- 
dom of maneuver. However, it is thought that a battery 
should have been attached to the advance guard. 

In this situation an unsatisfactory solution would be 
one which failed to protect the right of the column or 
which failed to provide for holding the bulk of the force 
south of the forest until more information of the situation 
had been obtained. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—By 1:15 PM General 
“66th Brigade” has received from the enemy himself 
a warning to watch his flanks. A captured. German ob- 
server had said: “You will march from surprise to sur- 
prise.” 

From whence can the worst surprises come now except 
the flanks? The advance guard has passed without meet- 
ing any opposition at all to the north edge of the forest. 
There, however, it has encountered and been definitely 
stopped by a force of infantry with artillery. 

A reconnaissance just completed under direction of 
Colonel “18th Field Artillery” of the area: north edge 
of the Forest of Luchy from a point 500 yards east of the 
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Bertrix—Ochamps Road—Acremont—RJ 463 shows that 
area to be clear of the enemy. Nothing is known of the 
area to the east. 

The bulk of the 66th Brigade is still south of the forest. 
Now, certainly, the general, in addition to taking mea- 
sures for reducing resistance on hill B, should look out 
for his right (east) flank. 

It is believed that the least he should do in this con- 
nection is to send patrols to the east and southeast. Pre- 
ferably he should send a flank guard of infantry and ar- 
tillery as indicated in the discussion of solutions to the 
first requirement. 

Since positions have been discovered on the north edge 
of the forest for a battery, “and possibly for a battalion” 
of artillery, it is thought that at least one battery, pre- 
ferably a battalion, should now be ordered forward at 
increased gait to the north edge of the forest, in sup- 
port of the attack on hill B, and it is believed that all 
other artillery should be ordered to the vicinity of hill 
471 for the same purpose. Owing to the uncertainty of 
developments towards Jehonville some infantry escort 
should be provided. Two companies would appear to be 
adequate. 

The action of General “66th Brigade” at this time in 
ordering the 2d Battalion 20th Infantry to envelop hill 
B from the west is believed to have been correct. 

However, it is thought that the 11th Infantry (less de- 
tachments) should be ordered forward to the vicinity of 
the road junction three thousand yards south of Ochamps 
where it would be readily available for action to the 
north, to the east, or to the west as developments in the 
situation might dictate. 


THIRD REQUIREMENT.—tThe situation of the 66th 
Brigade at 2:45 PM called for quick decision by the com- 
mander and short, clear, fragmentary orders to put that 
decision into effect promptly. This was the brigade’s first 
engagement. Reports of enemy strength were liable to 
be greatly exaggerated. The proximity of hostile in- 
fantry to the east and something of its strength was ap- 
parent from the firing. Was it a reinforced regiment? 
That would be bad, especially for the artillery, but not 
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hopeless. But suppose it is a reinforced brigade? A 
division? And where is the left column of the XII Corps? 
Has it proceeded north from St. Medard about 11:00 AM 
as scheduled? If so, and if it had continued the march 
towards Recogne without interruption at two and a half 
miles an hour, it would have reached the vicinity of CR 
470 about fifteen minutes ago. Was it even now engaged 
with the Germans near that point, striking north into 
their flank? With a thirty minute halt it would reach 
the vicinity of CR 470 in fifteen minutes more. Under 
these circumstances an ever so brief delay by the 66th 
Brigade might result in a crushing defeat of the Ger- 
mans in the forest. But lacking liaison General “66th 
Brigade” knew nothing of the left column of the XII 
Corps beyond the fact that its objective was Recogne and 
that its leading elements had reached St. Medard about 
11:00 AM (since the artillery battalion which was there 
has now joined the 66th Brigade). 

And what of the 34th Division? Firing had been heard 
to the west. Was the road to Jehonville, to Acremont 
closed by the enemy? 

On the north alone the situation seemed clear. There 
the Germans were on the defensive. But how long would 
they continue on the defensive? Were reinforcements even 
now coming in to crush the north face of the salient and 
in conjunction with the attack from the east annihilate 
the brigade? And if this happened what of the right 
flank of the corps? 

Some or all of these thoughts must have flashed through 
the mind of General “66th Brigade” that afternoon of 
the 22d of August in the Forest of Luchy as he found 
himself suddenly and unexpectedly in the face of immi- 
nent danger on his unprotected east flank. 

It is believed that in the absence of any information 
regarding the location of the left column of the XII Corps 
at 2:45 PM a decision to hold in the forest is unjustifi- 
able. An immediate withdrawal would appear to be the 
wisest decision, a movement primarily for the purpose of 
getting the troops which were now dispersed better in 
hand to fight. 

The brigade is not well situated to meet this new situ- 
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ation and a regrouping is necessary. The purpose of the 
withdrawal is to effect this regrouping and the com- 
mander, in ordering it, should abandon his mission only 
temporarily. An intention to strike again at the very 
first opportunity should be definitely in mind. 

Likewise as will be noted, in order to withdraw, the 
commander will be led to order some of his units to hold 
in place, some to break away from the enemy, and some 
to attack. 

It also should be noted that the mechanism vf the with- 
drawal makes it possible for the brigade to pass quickly 
to the attack in case the XII Corps should put in an ap- 
pearance within the next hour or so. In other words the 
following suggested dispositions are elastic. 

Due to the predicament in which the artillery found 
itself, owing both to the proximity of the German in- 
fantry and to the condition of the Bertrix—-Ochamps 
Road in the forest, there was but little promise that more 
than a very few guns could be saved. However, there was 
the chance that determined gunners firing point blank 
and acting with the two rifle companies which were es- 
cort for the artillery could slow up the advance from the 
east and thus give a little much-needed time for the in- 
fantry in the northern part of the forest to zet back. 
Consequently, it is believed that orders to the artillery 
commander should have been to get out at once all guns 
he could and to have all others, with their infantry es- 
cort, resist in place to the last. 

As is usually the case, the direction of withdrawal 
was dictated by the enemy. The general area: Hill 471 
—Acremont—-Jehonville appears to be the logical area in 
which to rally. 

A plan of infantry withdrawal that would appear to 
offer some promise of success is: to halt at once the at- 
tack on hill B; to order an immediate attack to the south- 
east by the 3d Battalion 11th Infantry; to order the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the 1st Battalion 11th Infantry to 
hill 471 or to Acremont; to order the withdrawal of the 
2d Battalion 20th Infantry to Acremont or Jehonville: to 
order the 2d Battalion 11th Infantry (less two companies 
with the artillery) either to protect the flank of the bri- 
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gade south of the forest or to move to and hold hill 471; 
and to order the 20th Infantry (less the 2d Battalion) to 
hold for the present on its left and be prepared to with- 
draw later to Jehonville. 


CONCLUSION.—Of the many military lessons pointed 
out by this historical problem, two are outstanding. The 
first—a lesson that had yet not been learned by the 
French on that 22d of August,—the necessity for liaison 
between marching columns in open warfare; the second, 
the need for every unit to protect its flanks at all times 
when in the presence of the enemy. Both of these les- 
sons seem to be elementary yet the importance of neither 
was appreciated by General “66th Brigade’, with results 
which will be related in the historical conclusion to this 
problem. 





HISTORICAL RESULTS 


Doubtless you are by now aware of the gravity of the 
situation which confronted the French 66th Brigade at 
2:45 PM. You have probably been revolving in your 
minds, ways by which this unfortunate situation could 
have been retrieved, and the 66th Brigade extricated from 
the tangled expanses of the Forest of Luchy. Many of you, 
I am certain, have a definite conviction that no mere Ger- 
man patrol, but something big, had come down the Recogne 
Road and struck into the flank and rear of this brigade. 
This was the case. 

At 2:45 PM, August 22, 1914, the French 66th Brigade 
was confronted by almost the complete 21st German Di- 
vision. This division billeted last night in an area east 
of Recogne. Yesterday it had been moving northwest- 
ward. It started to continue the movement this morning, 
marching via Reconge—Ochamps. However, the move- 
ment had not proceeded far, when German aviators ob- 
served French columns moving north from the Semoy. 
Such a movement threatened the flank of the 21st Division. 
Therefore, its commander, after receiving permission from 
his corps, ordered the division, at 12:30 PM to change 
its direction of advance and march southwestward towards 
Bertrix. A covering detachment of this division (the 
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87th Infantry and a battalion of artillery) could not be 
halted in time to comply with this order. It had already 
passed Recogne on its way to Ochamps. It was therefore 
ordered to turn south through the forest at the latter 
village and rejoin its division at Bertrix. It was this 
force which the 20th French Infantry had been confront- 
ing at Ochamps and along the northern edge of the Forest 
of Luchy. 


The bulk of the 21st Division was near Recogne when 
it received the order to march to the southwest. It sent 
out an advance guard, and in route column, proceeded on 
the broad chaussee through the forest. The divisional 
artillery was scattered throughout the column. Apparent- 
ly no patrols were pushed far to the front. The collision 
with the rear of the 66th Brigade near the southern edge 
of the forest was almost as surprising to the Germans as 
it was to the French. 

General “21st Division” recovered promptly from his 
shock. The two leading regiments of the column deployed 
astride the Recogne Road. Meanwhile, the leading artil- 
lery battalion succeeded in going into position in open ter- 
rain south of the road, from which fire could be brought 
to bear on the rear elements of the 66th Brigade. The 
last regiment of the 21st Division’s column, which was 
still some distance in rear when contact was gained, was 
ordered up at the double, and directed to deploy to the 
right of the road and to attack. At 2:45 PM this regiment 
had not yet come up. 

Serious, therefore, as the situation is for the French 
at 2:45 PM, when you made your decisions, it is destined 
to become still worse in a short time, as more and more 
German troops are thrown into the fight. 

General “66th Brigade” at 2:45 PM, realized the gravity 
of his predicament and took what measures were possible. 
He had at hand, as you know, the 3d Battalion 11th 
Infantry halted in route column on the Bertrix—Ochamps 
Road, with its head some 600 yards south of the northern 
edge of the forest. He directed this battalion to attack 
tc the southeast, into the flank of the suspected German 
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force on the Recogne Road. He also ordered his rear 
elements to hold in place on the Ochamps Road. 

The attack moved out and seems to have obtained some 
initial success. It was finally checked, however, as it ran 
square into the rear regiment of the 21st German Division, 
which had completed its deployment and was itself ad- 
vancing to the attack. The assault through the dense 
forest had already loosened the formation of the 3d Bat- 
talion 11th Infantry. Confronted by superior numbers, 
it recoiled in confusion behind the Bertrix—Ochamps 
Road. 

Let us now turn to the other portions of the field to 
see what assistance the XVII Corps or XII Corps could 
bring our brigade. The XII Corps had reached St. Medard 
shortly after 11:00 AM. In the vicinity of Rossart, how- 
ever, it came into contact with portions of the German 
XVIII Reserve Corps which had come from the east. The 
attention of the XII Corps however became focused on 
the terrain to its right front, since the unit on its right 
had been engaged since noon at Neufchteau in an ex- 
tremely violent combat. The XII Corps’ effort * near 
Rossart was rather feeble and the German opposition 
there was not broken. A wide gap still separated the 
XII Corps from the 66th Brigade. 

The commander of the French XVII Corps had been 
following, from his command post at Assenois, the course 
of the struggle of the 66th Brigade for the possession 
of Ochamps. He had tried to assist it by directing the 
34th Division to attack Ochamps from the west. This 
division, however, had early become involved’ in a fierce 
fight with the German 25th Division, in the vicinity of 
Jehonville. It could not assist the 66th Brigade. There 
was a five-mile gap between the two forces. 

When word reached General “XVII Corps” of the Ger- 
man advance down the Recogne Road, he realized the 
seriousness of the 66th’s predicament. He still had his 
corps reserve intact at Assenois,—the complete 65th Bri- 
gade of the 33d Division, the unit which had been at St. 
Medard early that morning. He ordered it to counter- 
attack eastward to disengage the rear of the 66th. This 
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counterattack was launched, but there is some doubt as 
to whether it was excuted with the wholehearted energy 
which the situation called for. 

As the leading elements started to move out, they met 
advancing Germans. These, after overruning the rear 
battalion of French artillery along the Bertrix—Ochamps 
Road in the forest and dispersing part of the infantry 
escort, were sweeping on westward. It was against this 
enemy—an advancing, victorious enemy—that the French 
corps reserve ran its head. The French, after a some- 
what half-hearted effort, assumed the defensive along the 
line: Bertrix—Assenois. 

We know little of the details of the terrible fight in 
the Forest of Luchy except that it was bitter, costly to 
both sides and prolonged. On the south the Germans 
quickly overran the French artillery. Farther north the 
llth Infantry held back the German tide for more than 
two hours, hoping against hope that the XII Corps would 
intervene or the XVII Corps reserve would come to their 
aid. 

By. 5:00 PM General “66th Brigade” realized that his 
enly recourse was to withdraw. The artillery that re- 
mained (remember the rear battalion had been overrun) 
was directed to seek safety by moving north along the 
Bertrix—Ochamps Road, and then west by a wood road 
which ied toward the general direction of Jehonville. The 
11th Infantry was directed to protect its withdrawal. 

Jammed up as the artillery was on a narrow wood road, 
almost surrounded by an enemy firing at point blank 
range, it speaks volumes for the French artillerymen and 
the 11th Infantry, when we learn that five out of the re- 
maining six batteries did succeed in executing the order. 
These five batteries managed to move westward on the 
wood road and got clear of the forest. Once again it 
seemed that bravery and determination had retrieved—at 
least in part—a tactical error. At the crucial moment, 








however, the French artillery committed a new tactical 
blunder. In their withdrawal the leading three batteries 
were directed over the top of the bare hill 471. They 


were seen by the German observers and a hail of shells 
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descended, turning the hilltop into a shambles. Of these 
batteries only three guns escaped. 

Seeing this disaster, the remaining two batteries made 
a detour to avoid the hill. One battery lost two guns be- 
cause they became tangled up in barbed wire. It sounds 
a bit incredible, but it is vouched for by the French ar- 
tillery commander. The other battery’s fate was even 
more ignominious. It got stuck in a swamp, only one 
gun getting away. Thus of all the divisional artillery of 
the 33d Division, only six guns finally escaped capture. 

By 6:00 PM what was left of the 11th Infantry was in 
wild flight towards Bertrix. Recoiling from a counter- 
attack, it had received an order to retreat. The 11th 
Infantry had been terribly hammered. Now it broke. 
The panic soon spread to the men of the corps reserve 
who were between Bertrix and Assenois. The entire 
33d Division, without orders, and obedient to the dictates 
of self-preservation alone, started for the Semoy. A 
French staff officer observing near Fays that afternoon, 
describes this fight as “A human flood of men in terrible 
confusion.” 

We last heard of the French 20th Infantry at 2:45 PM 
as it was preparing to renew the attack on Ochamps. 
When the rear of the 66th Brigade gave way and the corps 
counterattack failed, its position became hopeless. Its 
fight from then on was solely to save its honor. We know 
little of its last hours, only that from three sides the 
German pincers closed in. Its enemies bear witness to 
the valor of the 20th Infantry. A heavy toll was exacted 
from the German ranks. Finally about 7:00 PM the sur- 
vivors laid down their arms. With their surrender the 
66th Brigade as a combat entity had ceased to exist. 

That evening General “XVII Corps” reported to his 
army commander: “The communications of the corps com- 
mander with his 33d Division have been cut. He has no 
news of this division.” 

A gap which could not be filled had been opened in the 
center of the French Fourth Army. There were no re- 
serves available to fill the gap. The flanks of the 34th 
Division and of the XII corps were exposed. Neither 
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unit could remain where it was. All along the line the force 
of the French attack had been spent. The army commander 
ordered the entire Fourth French Army to withdraw. 
Germany had won the first round of the World War. 

Marshal Joffre on August 25 in reporting the result of 
the great Battle of the Frontiers to the French Ministry 
of War laid special stress on the failure of the 33d Di- 
vision and indicated that this was one of the principal 
causes of the loss of the entire battle. 

You who have solved this map problem probably will 
agree that the failure of the 33d Division was largely the 
result of the dispositions of the 66th Brigade and the de- 
cisions of its commander. 


NOTE. The commander of the French 33d Division 
arrived during the fight in the Forest of Luchy and as- 
sumed direct command of the 66th Brigade. It was, 
therefore, the divisional commander and not General 
Fraisse, the commander of the 66th Brigade, who really 
had to make the decision in the 3d Situation. How- 
ever, he had only the troops and information given in the 
problem. For the purpose of simplicity the problem con- 
tinues General “66th Brigade” in command of the French 
in the forest. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Problem of Decision 


FIRST SITUATION 


SITUATION.—a. Special Map, on Gettyburg—<Antie- 
tam, 1925, 1:21,120; Knoxlyn and Fairfield sheets furnish- 
ed herewith. 

b. The veteran Blue Ist Brigade, reinforced, march- 
ed west with the mission of preventing hostile forces from 
debouching from the passes in the vicinity of Fairfield. 
Observation aviation operated for the brigade. On the 
afternoon of May 11th contact was made with a Red force, 
estimated to be a regiment of infantry with attached 
artillery, west of Marsh Creek, a fordable stream. 

c. The advance guard,consisting of the lst Battalion 
Ist Infantry, one platoon of the Howitzer Company Ist 
Infantry, and Battery A 1st Field Artillery, was promptly 
reinforced by the remainder of the lst Battalion 1st Field 
Artillery and ordered by the brigade commander to attack 
without delay and seize the line: road bend at (340.0- 
748.1) —end of fence at (341.1-745.7), in order to cover 
the development of the brigade. See map. 

d. At 4:00 PM a message from the Blue First Army 
advised that a Red division, which has been marching east, 
is in concealed bivouacs in the vicinity of Five Forks 
(fifteen miles west of Iron Springs). 

e. By 6:15 PM the advance guard had captured its 
objective. The enemy now held the line: point at (339.8- 
747.9) —fence corner at (340.7-745.4). At this time 
Brigadier General “lst Brigade”, accompanied by certain 
members of his staff and by his regimental commanders 
is in the vicinity of RJ 564-F (342.5-748.0). He receives 
a message which informs him that “the remainder of the 
Ist Division, moving by rail, will detrain at Gettysburg 
(two and one-half miles east of Black Horse Tavern) 
early tomorrow morning. Leading infantry units will 
begin marching west from Gettysburg at 6:20 AM.” At 
the same time a dropped message from Blue aviation in- 
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forms him that “there is considerable activity in the hostile 
bivouac near Five Forks. Enemy in immediate front of 
Ist Brigade is entrenching on Sugarloaf (338.5-747.2) 
and on hill 644-a (338.8-745.4).” 

f. General “lst Brigade” and all of those with him 
are familiar with the situation up to this time (6:20 PM). 
In addition all are familiar with the following: 

(1) The ist Infantry (less units with the advance 
guard) has assembled in the area: stream junction 
at (342.6-748.3)—RJ 527-H (343.6-749.1)—CR 603-D 
(342.6-749.5), all exclusive. 

(2) The leading elements of the 2d Infantry are 
just entering the regiment’s assembly area: RJ 609-E 
(342.2-746.3)—hill 604-e (343.4-746.8)—hill 587-c 
(342.9-747.4), all exclusive. 

(3) The 1st Field Artillery (less 1st Battalion), 
with the Ist Battalion 3d Field Artillery attached, 
is at Black Horse Tavern (345.0-748.6). The Ist 
Battalion Ist Field Artillery is in position in the 
stream valley near J. C. Merritt (342.1-748.0), firing 
in support of the advance guard. 

(4) The brigade command post is being established 
at Black Horse Tavern. 

g. The woods between our front lines and Fairfield 
are sparse. All streams are easily fordable. Weather 
clear. Wind blowing toward the northeast. 

FIRST REQUIREMENT .—The decision of General “1st 
Brigade” as of 6:20 PM, for the employment of his 
brigade. 

NOTE .—Time allowed for solution of first requirement: 
one hour. 





SECOND SITUATION 


A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT .—tThe de- 
cision of General “Ist Brigade” at 6:20 PM for the em- 
ployment of his brigade is as follows: 

To have the brigade attack under cover of darkness 
tonight, with regiments abreast, and seize and hold 
the general line: Sugarloaf (338.5-747.2)—McGinley 
Hil] (337.8-743.8), both inclusive, in order to prevent 
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hostile forces from debouching from the passes in 
the vicinity of Fairfield. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED.—The situation remains 
unchanged. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—a«. The warning order, 
if any, that would be issued by General “lst Brigade” 
at 6:20 PM. 

b. Formal field order (less paragraphs 1, 4, and 5) 
issued by General “lst Brigade” to carry out his decision. 
NOTE.—Time allowed for solution of second requirement 
two hours. 


A SOLUTION 


A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT.—. 
The warning order issued by General “Ist Brigade” at 
6:20 PM is as follows: 

“You are all familiar with the situation. 

“This brigade will attack under cover of darkness 
tonight and seize and hold the general line. Sugar- 
loaf—McGinley Hill, both inclusive. 

“Formation for the attack: regiments abreast, 1st 
Infantry on the right. 

“Boundery between regiments: the Hagerstown 
Road (to the 1st Infantry). 

“Line of departure: line now held by our advance 
guard. 

“One battalion of the.2d Infantry will be in brigade 
reserve. 

“The artillery will select positions west of Marsh 
Creek for all batteries (except those of lst Battalion 
lst Field Artillery) from which the light artillery 
can reach the line: Marshall (336.4-748.2)—RJ 616-C 
(336.1-744.1), and the medium artillery the line: Mt. 
Pleasant School (333.1-749.5)—RJ 703-B (333.4- 

743.4). 

“Colonel ‘Ist Field Artillery’ will be prepared to 
submit recommendations at 7:25 PM for the employ- 
ment of the artillery in the attack. 

“Reconnaissance parties will begin operations at 
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once and will be kept to a minimun. Routes to the 

line of departure will be carefully reconnoitered and 

plainly marked. 

“A white arm band will be worn above each elbow 
by all participating in the attack. 

“The greatest secrecy will be observed and, except 
for necessary reconnaissance parties, no troop move- 
ments will be made before 8:20 PM. 

“Further orders will be issued later. 

“Are there any questions?” 

b. Formal field order (administrative details omit- 
ted, issued by General “lst Brigade” to carry out his 
decision: 

lst Brigade 

BLACK HORSE TAVERN 

(2 miles southeast of 

KNOXLYN, PA.) 

11 May, 1932, 7:45 PM 
FIELD ORDERS ) 

No. 35 ) 

Maps: Topographical Map, Gettysburg—Antietam, 1925, 1:21,120; 
Knoxlyn and Fairfield sheets. 


2. This brigade will attack at 11:00 PM tonight, seize and hold 
the general line — SUGARLOAF — McGINLEY HILL (both 
inclusive), in order to prevent hostile forces from debouching 
from the passes in the vicinity of FAIRFIELD. 

Formation for the attack: regiments abreast, ist Infan- 
try on the right. 

Boundary between regiments: the HAGERSTOWN ROAD 
(to the Ist Infantry). 

Line of departure: line now held by our advance guard. 

8. a. The Ist Infantry (less units now with the advance guard), 

will attack and seize and hold that part of the brigade 
objective within its zone of action and will provide pro- 
tection for the right of the brigade. 

b. The 2d Infantry (less 1st Battalion and 1st Platoon Howitzer 
Company) will attack and seize and hold that part of 
the brigade objective within its zone of action. 

c. The 1st Battalion 1st Infantry, with 1st Platoon Howitzer 
Company ist Infantry attached, will hold its present po- 
sition until the brigade objective has been captured, when 
it will revert to control of its regimental commander, but 
it will not be moved west of the WILSON HILL ridge 
without permission from brigade headquarters. 

d. The ist Battalion 2d Infantry, with ist Platoon Howitzer 
Company 2d Infantry attached, will move to the vicinity 
of R. FLOYD (341.9-744.0) as brigade reserve. It will 
conduct its march so that there will be no interference 
with other troop movements or traffic. It will maintain 
close liaison with the 2d Infantry and will protect the 
left of the brigade. 

e. The artillery will support the operations of the brigade as 
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follows: 

(1) The ist Battalion 1st Field Artillery from present 
positions. ihe 

(2) The 2d Battalion Ist Field Artillery from positions 
in the vicinity of M. TYRON (342.1-747.1). 

(3) The 1st Battalion 3d Field Artillery from positions 
in the vicinity of RJ 564-F (342.5-747.0). 

(4) Routine fires will be executed until 11:00 PM. 
From 11:00 PM until 11:15 PM concentrations 
will be placed on known and likely locations of 
hostile reserves and on sensitive points west of 
the hostile front line. Beginning at 11:15 PM, 
concentrations will be placed on SUGARLOAF 
HILL and on HILL 644-a (338.8-745.4) for one 
hour and necessary distant interdiction fires will 
be fired. 

(5) Promptly upon the arrival of the infantry on its 
objective, the artillery will echelon forward to po- 
sitions from which the light artillery can reach 
the line: RJ 1191 (334.2-749.2)—Hill 703 (334.8- 
743.4), and the medium artillery the line: hill 
1785 (330.9-750.4)—RJ 899 (331.0-742.7). 

x. (1) All movement of troops in preparation for the 
attack, except the necessary reconnaissance parties, 
will be made between 8:20 PM and 11:00 PM. 

(2) All taking part in the attack will wear a white 
band on each arm, above the elbow. 

(3) Lateral communication will be maintained through- 
out the brigade from right to left. 

(4) When the brigade objective has been reached, 
assault units will pursue with strong patrols as 
far as the CR 665-B (237.2-750.1)—FAIRFIELD 
(387.2-745.0)—CR 577-C (335.7-742.3) road, which 
line will be the local security line for battalions. 

(5) Rallying line: regimental commanders will select 
rallying points along the general line: eastern 
slope of CARR HILL (340.8-749.0)—-thence the 
RJ 582-F (341.5-748.1)—RJ 660-C (3429.6-745.7) 
road. Locations of rallying points will be dis- 
closed only to commissioned officers. 

* ~ * 

By command of Brigadier G:neral “Ist Brigade”: 

x 


OFFICIAL: Major, Executive 
S-3 


DISCUSSION 


FIRST REQUIREMENT.—The mission assigned the 
Blue 1st Brigade requires that an advance be made to 
the west sufficiently far to prevent by fire a Red debouch- 
ment from the passes in the vicinity of Fairfield. It is 
not essential that the Blue forces actually occupy the 
passes, but they must gain a position from which their 
machine guns can cover the exits from the passes and from 
which their artillery can reach well into those passes. 
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At the time Brigadier General “lst Brigade” is called 
upon to make a decision, he is confronted by a hostile 
force which his command outnumbers two to one. How- 
ever, when the Red reinforcements arrive the following 
morning, the Blues will be outnumbered five to two. It is 
apparent, therefore, that any delay will militate against 
the accomplishment of the Blue Brigade’s mission. If 
Rrigadier General “Ist Brigade’ decides to assume the 
defensive without advancing to the west, his brigade will 
be placed in such a position that its mission can not be 
accomplished; it will be unable to prevent a hostile de- 
bouchment from the passes in the vicinity of Fairfield. 
Thus, even following the arrival of the remainder of the 
Ist Blue Division in the morning, the Blue force would 
find itself confronted by a superior enemy already de- 
bouched from the passes. Furthermore, this enemy would 
be in a position to assume the offensive with an excellent 
chance of success. 

Therefore, Brigadier General “Ist Brigade” must ad- 
vance to the west in order to obtain a position from which 
he can block the hostile debouchment. To accomplish this 
he must act quickly. Two courses are open to him: (1) 
an uncoordinated attack “at once”; (2) a coordinated 
attack after his troops have been moved into position. 
Obviously the latter course of action would result in a 
night attack. 

There appears to be no justification for an uncoordi- 
nated attack. Sufficient superiority in combat strength 
could not be obtained by the Blues until after dark. A 
piecemeal effort lacks punch and power and is peculiarly 
liable to defeat. And finally, a reverse at this time would 
definitely spell failure to the brigade’s mission. Therefore 
the remaining alternative—a coordinated night attack— 
should be adopted. 

Many of the desirable features that should obtain when 
a night attack is considered are in evidence here: The 
attacker has a superior force. The attacking troops are 
veterans who may be relied upon. The assaulting troops 
may be formed directly opposite their objective and at no 
great distance from it. Terrain features and the road net 
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offer positive means for the maintenance of direction. 
The area over which the attack is to move is relatively 
open and free from undergrowth. The weather is clear 
and the prevailing winds blow toward the attacker. 
Finally, and most weighty, the Blue attack can drive 
forward and seize its objective before the enemy can be 
reinforced. Therefore, Brigadier General “lst Brigade” 
is justified in deciding to attack under cover of darkness. 

Having decided that it is necessary to deliver a coordi- 
nated night attack in order to accomplish his mission, 
Brigadier Genera! “lst Brigade” must now select an ob- 
jective for his attack. A position beyond the line: Sugar- 
loaf—McGinley Hill is not suitable; such a position would 
be too far to the west for the accomplishment of the 
brigade mission. Any position between Marsh Creek and 
the line: Sugarloaf—McGinley Hill would also be unsuita- 
ble as it would permit Red reinforcements to debouch 
freely from the passes in the vicinity of Fairfield and 
defeat the Blue lst Brigade before it could be reinforced 
by the remainder of the Blue Ist Division. The Sugar- 
loaf—McGinley Hill line affords the most advanced posi- 
tion from which the passes in the vicinity of Fairfield 
can be effectively blocked and is therefore selected as the 
brigade objective. 

A withdrawal would mean an abandonment of the bri- 
gade’s mission and should not be considered. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—a. When a night attack 
is contemplated a warning order should be issued at the 
earliest possible moment in order to afford subordinate 
leaders the maximum time in which to complete the many 
preparations that such an attack necessitates. The warn- 
ing order in this instance enjoins secrecy, specifies a means 
cf identification easily recognized in the dark, prescribes 
what reconnaissance may be made and directs the artillery 
commander to select positions for his batteries and to 
submit his recommendations for the employment of the 
artillery. Reconnaissance prior to dark is necessary and 
should be ordered. 

Other matter contained in this order gives subordinate 
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commanders a general idea of the brigade plan. Since 
the brigade commander has already decided what he will 
de and how he will do it, he wisely acquaints his subordi- 
nate leaders with this information as soon as possible. 
Thus he affords them the maximum time in which to 
formulate their plans, make their reconnaissances and 
complete their preparations. 

The artillery should be ordered to take such positions 
as will enable it to place defensive fires in front of the 
brigade objective after the attack has been successfully 
completed. 

The warning order should be issued orally in order to 
insure prompt dissemination of its provisions to subordi- 
nate units. 

b. It is believed that 7:45 PM is the earliest time at 
which the brigade commander can issue his formal] order 
for the attack. 

An attack before 9:30 PM would not allow the troops 
sufficient time to move into position for a coordinated 
effort, while an attack after 11:30 PM might not give 
the brigade enough time to seize its objective before the 
arrival of hostile reinforcements. 

A reserve of approximately one battalion, other than 
the 1st Battalion 1st Infantry, should be located off the 
axis of advance—preferable on the south flank. It is a 
principle in night attacks that the reserve is held off on 
cne flank in front of the prescribed rallying points. Thus 
it is so located that it will not interfere with the advance 
and at the same time will afford protection for the attack- 
ing units in the event the attack is unsuccessful. In this 
particular problem, it is believed best to locate the reserve 
on the south flank, since it appears likely that a hostile 
counterattack would take advantage of the more favorable 
terrain in that section and also because of the difficulty 
of utilizing the reserve in the wooded and mountainous 
country on the north flank. 

The employment of the Ist Battalion ist Infantry as 
the sole brigade reserve is undesirable as a considerable 
period of time would be required to assemble this force 
and move it to a suitable location off the axis of advance. 
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Moreover, any assembly of this battalion prior to the 
capture of the brigade objective would be inadvisable, 
since this unit from its present position can cover the 
rallying of the assault echelons in the event the attack 
fails. 

No artillery preparation should be fired as this would 
eliminate the all-important element of surprise, so essen- 
tial to a night attack. 

Except for small reconnaissance parties there should 
be no movement of troops prior to darkness. 

Troops participating in the attack should wear a distin- 
guishing mark in order that they may be identified in 
the dark. 

A rallying line well to the rear, but in front of the 
artillery positions, should be designated. Normally, this 
rallying line is made known only to the officers. 
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CHAPTER IX 
“The Goose Egg” 


(THE “GOOSE EGGS" WHICH DECORATE THE APPROVED SOLUTION 
MAPS OF PROBLEMS INVOLVING THE ORGANIZATION OF A DEFENSIVE 
POSITION ARE FAMILIAR TO ALL STUDENTS OF APPLIED TACTICS. 
THESE SOLUTION MAPS, HOWEVER, DEAL WITH THE LARGER ASPECT 
OF THE DEFENSIVE PROSLEM. NOTHING IS GIVEN TO INDICATE WHAT 
THE “GOOSE EGG" LOOKS LIKE ON THE GROUND OR WHAT GOES ON 
INSIDE IT. THE FOLLOWING PROBLEM PREPARED BY MAJOR CHARLES 
M. JOHNSON, CAVALRY, A STUDENT OF THE ADVANCED CLASS AT 
THE INFANTRY SCHOOL, APPLIES THE MICROSCOPE TO A SMALL DE- 
FENSIVE ORGANISM !N AN ENDEAVOR TO PICTURE A PORTION OF 
ITS LIFE’S SPAN.) 


FIRST SITUATION 


SITUATION.—a. The Ist Battalion of the Blue Ist 
Infantry is an interior battalion organizing for defense. 
Its sector in part is as shown in Figure 1 at the end of 
this chapter. 

b. By 9:00 AM to-day the battalion commander has 
directed his company commanders to establish combat 
groups. Some of these tactical localities are designated 
by circles in Figure 1. The circles indicate the general 
location and should not be taken as the exact trace of the 
combat groups. 

c. At 9:30 AM, Captain “Company A” at Hill 1 issues 
the following oral order to Lieutenant “First Platoon”: 

“Organize this locality for all-round defense. The 
initial attack is expected from that direction (pointing 
southeast). In all probability the enemy cannot attack 
before dawn to-morrow. Tools and material for obstacles 
will be dumped right here within half an hour. Priority 
will be given to fire trenches and connecting trenches. 
There will be no supporting weapons within your position. 
There will be other combat groups there, there, there and 
there (pointing to Hills 3, 5, 2, and 9). I'll be back later 
to give you the further developments in the situation.” 


FIRST REQUIREMENT .—Indicate to scale on Figure 
2 the following: 

a. The location of such fire trenches and connecting 
trenches as Lieutenant “First Platoon” would cause to be 
dug during the first two hours of work. 
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b. The same for the second two hours of work. 
c. The same for the third two hours. 
d. State the approximate depth of all trenches. 


NOTE.—a, Disregard obstacles, observation posts and 
clearing. Assume that forty-eight men are available to 
dig. Number each fire trench. 

b. Assuming average ground, forty-eight men can, 
during the first two hours of work, construct six squad 
trenches slightly deeper than the squatting type with nar- 
row connecting trenches deep enough to afford protection 
to a crawling man. In the succeeding two hours, the pla- 
toon should be able to construct four more squad trenches 
with the necessary connecting trenches. Four more fire 
trenches and the needed connecting trenches should be 
completed in the third two hour period. 

¢. The trenches on Hill 2, shown in the lower half 
of Figure 2, are drawn to scale to illustrate the method 
of depicting the solution to the problem. They are not 
to be regarded as tactically correct. Trenches marked 1 
and 2 with their connecting trenches were dug during the 
first two hours. The fire trenches are shown in solid black 
and the connecting trenches by light solid lines. Trenches 
3 and 4 with connecting trenches were dug during the 
second two hours. The fire trenches are shown in part 
black and the connecting trenches by light broken lines. 
Trenches 5 and 6 were dug during third two hours, and 
are shown by outlining—connecting trenches being shown 
by light dotted lines. 


A SOLUTION TO THE FIRST REQUIREMENT 


See Figure 3. Squad trenches with connecting trenches 
were dug as follows: 

a. During first two hours, numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

b. During second two hours, numbers 7, 8, 13, 14. 

ce. During third two hours numbers 9, 10, 11, 12. 

d. All squad trenches were approximately 2 feet deep; 
all connecting trenches 114 feet deep and 2 feet wide. 
The wiring shown on the sketch is not a part of the 
requirement. 
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SECOND SITUATION 


SITUATION, CONTINUED.—a. The company com- 
mander and the battalion commander both inspected the 
work from time to time and approved its layout and prog- 
ress. The company commander kept the lieutenant in- 
formed of the situation and of the dispositions of the other 
yroups around him. 

b. By dark the combat group was organized, as 
shown on Figure 3. All communicating trenches were by 
this time sufficiently deep to enable men to crawl unob- 
served into any trench in the position. For his command 
post, the lieutenant planned to use an unoccupied squad 
trench. Men were fed a hot supper at 5:00 PM in the 
woods just northwest of the position. The captain an- 
nounced that the kitchen would serve hot breakfast and 
issue lunches between 3:30 and 4:30 AM. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Give the plan of lieuten- 
ant “First Plateon” as regards the following details: 
a. The men’s rest during the night, including security 
measures. 
b. Arrangements for breakfast. 
c. Dispositions at dawn (Assume dawn at 4:45 
AM). 


A SOLUTION TO THE SECOND REQUIREMENT 


Lieutenant “First Platoon” plans as follows: 
a. To have the Ist Section sleep in Trenches 1, 2, 
and 3. 

To have the 2d Section sleep in Trenches 7, 10, 
and 13 

To have platoon headquarters sleep in Trench 6. 

To have the squads in Trenches 3, 10 and 13 each 
post double sentinels from dark until break- 
fast. These sentinels to remain in the im- 
mediate vicinity of their own trenches. 

To have the platoon sergeant and the two section 
leaders divide the night as relief commanders, 
inspecting the sentinels. 

b. To send the 2d Section to breakfast in woods 
northwest of the position at 3:30 AM. 

To have the 2d Section, at 4:00 AM, occupy 
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Trenches 4, 5, and 6, and at that time send 
the 1st Section to breakfast. 

To have the 1st Section reoccupy Trenches 1, 2, 
3, at 4:30 AM. 
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c. To have the platoon disposed as follows from 
4:30 AM until dawn: 
Ist Section (less 2 men) in Trenches 1, 2, 
and 3. 
2d Section (less 2 men) in Trenches 4, 5, 
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and 6. 
2 men in Trench 8, and 2 men in Trench 12. 
Command post in Trench 10 with an observer 
on crest of Hill 1. 


THIRD SITUATION 


SITUATION, CONTINUED.—a. The enemy attacked 
at dawn. The lieutenant could hear heavy firing from the 
vicinity of Hill 2 and Hill 5, and could see shells falling 
into the position on Hill 2. At 6:40 AM, a hostile con- 
centration was placed on Hill 9. This continued until 
7:00 AM when it lifted. Shortly thereafter Red troops 
advanced up the nose from the woods south of Hill 9. 
Lieutenant “1st Platoon” placed the fire of 2d Section on 
this attack but the Red advance continued. By 7:15 AM 
Red troops had occupied the trenches on Hill 9 and the 
lieutenant saw Blue troops running from their works into 
the woods to the north and northwest. Since the position 
on Hill 9 was now occupied entirely by the Reds, the lieu- 
tenant placed all of his fire on it. Shortly thereafter, how- 
ever, a defensive concentration fell on Hill 9 and Lieuten- 
ant “First Platoon” ordered “cease firing.” 

b. At 7:35 AM Red troops appeared at the head of 
the draw east of Hill 1 and at the same time a defensive 
concentration fell on the woods northeast of Hill 1. The 
hostile troops, estimated to be at least a platoon, deployed 
about three hundred yards east of the Ist Platoon’s po- 
sition and assaulted it. The 1st Platoon stopped this at- 
tack by fire, Lieutenant “lst Platoon” then resumed his 
fire on Hill 9. 

c. At 8:00 AM the combat post on Hill 2 fell and 
lieutenant “lst Platoon” shifted the fire of the 2d Section 
to that locality. Shortly thereafter, when a defensive 
concentration fell on Hill 2, this fire was suspended. 

d. At 8:40 AM the two men posted in Trench 8 
opened fire towards the south. The lieutenant, taking 
his platoon sergeant with him, crawled rapidly into 
Trench 7. Arriving at this point he saw several men firing 
from the edge of the woods to the south. The fire was 
evidently directed at his position. 


THIRD REQUIREMENT.—a. The actions taken and 
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orders actually issued by Lieutenant “1st Platoon” from 
8:43 to 8:50 AM. 

b. State whether you think that Lieutenant “lst 
Platoon” should have taken action prior to this time with 
regard to a threat from the south. 


A SOLUTION TO THE THIRD REQUIREMENT 


a. At 8:43 AM, Lieutenant “1st Platoon”, in Trench 
7, issues the following oral order to his platoon sergeant: 

“Get the 1st Section into those three trenches (pointing 
to Trenches 7, 8, and 9). Have it fire on those men in the 
woods to our south (pointing). I am returning to the 
command post. Do you understand?” 

The lieutenant then crawled to the 2d Section. Here, 
after informing the section leader of the latest develop- 
ment in the situation, he directed him to take entire charge 
of the defense of the east front. The lieutenant then 
returned to the command post. 

b. As soon as he had realized that Hill 2 had fallen, 
the lieutenant should have placed at least a squad to cover 
the approaches from the south. 


FOURTH SITUATION 


SITUATION, CONTINUED.—a«. The attack threaten- 
ed at 8:40 AM did not develop. Fire from the 1st Section 
beat down the fire from the edge of the woods immediately 
south of Hill 1, but at 9:15 a heavy fire was broucht to 
bear on the 1st Platoon’s position from the tip of the woods 
west of the platoon. The prearranged rocket signal from 
the platoon failed to bring down Blue artillery fire on the 
woods. 


FOURTH REQUIREMENT.—State the changes in his 
dispositions made at this time by Lieutenant “1st Platoon’’. 


A SOLUTION TO THE FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


Lieutenant “lst Platoon’ moves two squads of the 2d 
Section into Trenches 9 and 10 and places his command 
post in Trench 13. 
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DISCUSSION 


PURPOSE OF THE PROBLEM.—This problem is 
drawn to illustrate the organization of a combat group for 
all round defense and the conduct of such a defense. It 
will be observed that the available men are placed so that 
they may’ be used to meet the immediate threat wherever 
it may occur. The idea that a position is at all times 
occupied to meet attacks from all directions is erroneous. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT.—a. The initial attack, and 
certainly the best organized attack, may be expected from 
the front. Therefore the most pressing need is for 
trenches facing the front, and these trenches should be 
the first to be constructed. They should be ample in size 
for the entire command, for it is evident that all available 
men should be used to repel the first attack. 

Combat groups, however, are organized to hold out to 
the end, and they must expect to be attacked frequently 
from the flank and even from the rear. Provision must 
be made, therefore, to protect squads that may find them- 
selves fighting faced to the rear and to the flanks. Work 
on these alternate fire trenches must begin as soon as the 
criginal six have been constructed. 


b. Assuming average ground, forty-eight men can, 
during the first two hours of work, construct six squad 
trenches slightly deeper than the squatting type with nar- 
row connecting trenches deep enough to afford protection 
to a crawling man. In the succeeding two hours, the 
platoon should be able to construct four more squad 
trenches with the necessary connecting trenches. Four 
more fire trenches and the needed connecting trenches 
should be completed in the third two-hour period. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.— The disposition of the 
platoon during the night should be such as to enable it to 
resist a possible surprise attack by hostile groups that 
might infiltrate into the Blue position under cover of 
darkness. While this is a remote contingency, it must be 
taken into consideration. The dispositions made by Lieu- 
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tenant “1st Platoon” provide for a prompt defense against 
a surprise attack from any direction. 

As regards security measures to be taken, a compro- 
mise must be made between the desirability of giving the 
men needed rest and the requirements for complete se- 
curity. This is accomplished by establishing three double 
sentry posts covering the perimeter of the intrenched po- 
sition. This is adequate since the platoon does not occupy 
one of the most advanced positions. Moreover, general 
security arrangements in front of the most advanced po- 
sitions afford reasonable insurance against the possibility 
that an enterprising enemy detachment will surprise the 
platoon during the night. Even less local security might 
be provided, but in situations like this it is well to err 
on the side of safety. 


THIRD REQUIREMENT .—wWe can assume that Lieu- 
tenant “lst Platoon,” while his men were digging, visited 
the neighboring combat groups and reconnoitered routes 
of approach to his own position. The woods southwest of 
Hill 2 and the draw south of Hill 2 constitute a covered 
route by which an enemy might advance. When the lieu- 
tenant sees that Hill 2 has fallen, he should look for hos- 
tile groups to move against his position by that route 
and should shift a part of his force to meet this danger. 


FOURTH REQUIREMENT.—tThe splitting of the 2d 
Section to meet the attack from the southwest is open to 
some objection in that one squad of this section is now on 
the left of the Ist Section and two are on the right. This 
complicates the problem of control by the section chief, 
but the necessity for prompt action to meet the changing 
situation justifies the action. 

















CHAPTER X 


Operations of Company M, 323d Infantry 
(8ist Division) In the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive, November Ist to Nov- 
ember 11th, 1918 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM C. LEE, INFANTRY 


On the afternoon of November 6, 1918, an undercurrent 
of quiet but intense excitement permeated the rank and 
file of the 3d Battalion, 323d Infantry Regiment of the 
8lst American Division. 

For six days this battalion, as part of the corps reserve, 
had occupied a shattered French village, just east of 
Verdun. Prior to this, a month on the St. Die sector in 
the Vosges had completed its training. It was now ready 
to take its place with those gallant American units which 
had been driving the enemy from the Argonne to the 
Meuse since September 26th. 

“We are going up tonight”, the major announced to 
the assembled officers of the 3d Battalion. “Our division 
relieves the 35th Division. I understand that a big drive 
will start on this front in a few days. Be ready to march 
at dark.” 

The officers promptly departed for their company areas. 
On the way back the officers of Company M eagerly dis- 
cussed the impending move. 

“I wonder what it means”, commented Bollin, the 
“tactician” of the company. “We know so little about 
what is happening up there ahead of us. The French 
newspaper, that we saw a few days ago, stated that 
American troops are engaged in an extensive operation in 
a forest called the Argonne and that the Allied Armies are 
advancing on the whole front to the north. I wish we 
knew what part we are going to take.” 

“You should worry, son,” replied Rickart, the old army 
man. “You will have your hands full handling your pla- 
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teon. Don’t lose sleep over what armies are doing. That’s 
what generals are for.” 


“But wouldn’t it help us to know something of what is 
going on?” asked Bollin. “We have heard that Germany’s 
allies have been defeated and have sued for peace. If that 
is true, wouldn’t the Austrian and Hungarian troops on 
our front be withdrawn? #Wouldn’t the morale of the 
enemy that we must meet be at low ebb? We have heard 
tales from German prisoners about short rations and low 
ammunition supplies. We have even heard rumors of 
an armistice. It seems to me that we would be better 
enabled to cope with the enemy if we had more informa- 
tion about conditions, especially to our immediate front.” 

“Maybe so, maybe not”, answered the company com- 
mander. “But these things are all rumors. We know 
nothing definite, so forget it.” 

“But it would be interesting to see how we fit into the 
picture”, mused Bollin as we reached the company area. 


What we, as company officers, didn’t know then is 
perfectly clear to-day and in order to fix the operation of 
the 81st Division in its proper relation to the whole front, 
we will review, briefly, the general situation. 


On September 26, 1918, the great allied offensive, from 
the sea to Verdun, began. On every front the Allies were 
advancing. The German army appeared powerless to 
stem this vigorous attack. By October 31st, the whole 
western front had swung eastward, pivoting on Verdun. 


- The First American Army, attacking continuously, had 
crossed the Meuse by November 6th. The Second Army, 
east of the Meuse, was preparing to launch an attack 
against Metz. 


The 81st Division moved into the line on the night of 
November 6-7, as the right division of the First Army. 
The boundary between this division and the 33d, the left 
division of the Second Army, ran in a northeasterly di- 
rection through Fresnes-en-Woevre. (See Map No 1 at 
the end of this chapter.) 
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The German forces east of the Meuse were weak in 
numbers and low in morale. The pressure exerted by the 
Allied offensive along the whole western front prevented 
the reinforcement of this sector. On November 1st Ger- 
many stood alone, her Allies defeated. She was attempting 
to regroup her armies for a last stand along the Leige- 
Metz line. 

Let us now return to Company M, 323d Infantry on the 
night of November 6, and follow it through the final 
phases of the great war. 


THE RELIEF 


Our battalion moved at dark and by midnight reached 
the designated point of deployment. Here the companies 
separated to go to their various sectors. Company M, 
which had been designated as a front-line company, moved 
out. 

There was little activity to our front. An occasional 
flare a couple of kilometers to the east and the inter- 
mittent barking of a field gun were all that reminded 
us of the grim business ahead. 

Strict orders prohibited smoking, lights of any kind, 
loud talking and any unnecessary noise. Any indication 
te the enemy that a relief was being made would bring 
down an avalanche of trouble on our heads. 

Soon the company split up. A guide reported to direct 
my platoon to its sector, and a few minutes later we 
came down out of the hills of Meuse onto the Woevre 
Plain. 

Our guide was a noncommissioned officer from the 
platoon we were scheduled to relieve at 2:00 AM. At 2:30 
we had not reached our destination and I anxiously asked 
the guide if he was sure of the way. He assured me that 
he was. At 3:00 AM he admitted that he had only been 
over the road once before and was hopelessly lost. 

I had been given no information concerning our route. 
My only instructions were to follow the guide. Now, the 
guide was lost. I halted the platoon in a clump of trees 
to wait for daylight. At the time there appeared to be 
nothing else to do. 
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At the first faint evidence of day the guide made a 
reconnaissance to orient himself. He returned in a few 
minutes and stated that he now knew his location. He 


did, and as day broke he led us up a communication trench 
te our destination. 


“Where in the hell have you been?” angrily demanded 
the officer whom I was relieving. 

“It’s all right”, I replied. “We reached here safely.” 

“Yes!” he almost shouted. “But what about me? I’ve 
got to get my men two kilometers across that open country 
to our rear in broad daylight.” 

I reminded him that it was his guide who had lost us, 
and I thereupon made a mental note that when my platoon 
was relieved I would send a guide who wouldn’t get lost. 


The outgoing platoon was detected on its way back and 
was shelled. 


Comments: Here was an important detail improperly 
handled. The officer responsible for sending us this guide 
had evidently made no effort to determine whether or not 
the man selected was able to lead us up at night without 
lesing his way. Result: a daylight relief accompanied 
by casualties. 

On the other hand, I should have been given some idea 
of our route and destination. A sketch or a compass 
bearing would have enabled me to check on the guide 
instead of being entirely dependent on him. As it was, 


once the guide lost his way, the platoon was helpless until 
dawn. 


IN THE FRONT LINE 


My platoon took over a typical front-line position about 
one and a half kilometers northwest of Chatillon. The 
trenches, equipped with light, splinter-proof shelters, were 
generally in fair condition. Our position was well wired 
and so sited that fire could be placed to our flanks. How- 
ever, no direct lateral communication existed with groups 
to our right and left. In fact, I had no idea what units 
were on our flanks nor did I know their exact locations. 
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We had not been provided with maps or sketches and 
we had not received any definite instructions from the 
company commander. We had merely been told to follow 
the guide and to take over the trenches to which we were 
lea. I had managed to obtain some information from the 
outgoing platoon commander regarding the enemy’s line 
which was fully one and a half kilometers to the front. 
I had even prevailed on him to leave his map, but the 
vague markings on it were unintelligible to me and he 
was too concerned with getting away to enlighten me to 
any great extent. 

I discovered a buzzer in my shelter, but there was no 
one present who knew how to operate it. The opeartor 
had evidently cleared out with the old relief without wait- 
ing for a successor. Various clickings from time to time 
assured me that it was connected somewhere, with some- 
thing. 

In an ammunition cache I discovered some unfamiliar 
grenades and pyrotechnics of French manufacture. In- 
cidentally, we had none of our own. Directions regarding 
the use of this equipment were printed in French, but 
no one present could read French. 

Comments: Any unit, no matter how small, that goes 
into the front line, especially as a relief on a stabilized 
front, should be given a certain amount of information. 
Even on a quiet front this is necessary, as a quiet front 
can very quickly become active. 

When time is available, as it was in this case, the unit 
commander should be required to visit his position and 
allowed to study the situation before he takes his unit in. 
When a relief must be made hurriedly, marked maps or 
sketches containing essential information should be pro- 
vided for study, even if these maps or sketches are not 
taken into the line. At the very least, ample oral in- 
structions should be given to the unit commanders. 

From the outset of this operation, the platoon command- 
ers, and the company commander, lacked the necessary 
information for proper cooordination of effort and con- 
trol. We shall see how this condition grew worse as the 
operation changed from defense to offense. 
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Although ample means of communication—wire, pyro- 
technics and runners—were at hand, they couldn’t be 
used. We had no operator for the buzzer; we were un- 
familiar with the pyrotechnics; and even our runners 
were of no use since we did not know the locations of any 
other units or command posts—not even the company 
command post. We subsequently searched out and found 
these various command posts but on the morning of Nov- 
ember 7th we were cut off from the world. 


A PATROL 


Eventually runner communication was established with 
the company command post. During the next two days 
we completed our orientation and waited for something 
to happen. Occasionally there would be a sharp exchange 
of machine-gun or artillery fire but not a shot was fired 
by my platoon. 

On the afternoon of the second day (November 8th) 
I was summoned by the company commander. “Tonight”, 
said he, “you are to take a small patrol, proceed to the 
village of Blanzee and find out if that village is occupied 
by the enemy. If you should find the enemy there, bring 
back some prisoners.” 

Blanzee was about a kilometer and a half immediately 
in front of my position and just within the German lines. 
It had been completely destroyed, only a few stone walls 
were standing. Through field glasses, masses of wire 
entanglement could be seen before the village. An old 
road led from Chatillon to the village. We could see where 
the road entered the enemy wire and during the afternoon 
compass reading were taken on this intersection. I 
planned to proceed to this point, find an opening in the wire, 
and go into the village. Beyond that I made no plans. 
If the place was occupied (and we were sure that it was) 
we would attempt to grab a German or two and retire 
hurriedly. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent instructing the 
patrol in the formation to be used. Moreover, each man 
was required to study the intervening terrain through 
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field glasses. Every member of the patrol knew his exact 
place in the formation and just what he was to do. Two 
men were designated to cover our retirement, one was 
equipped with a Browning automatic rifle, and the other 
with a shotgun. 


Before leaving our trenches I inspected the patrol. No 
equipment was to be carried other than weapons, ammuni- 
tion and gas masks. Helments were left behind. One 
man had on rubber hip boots but, somehow, I failed to 
note them. 


With nightfall came rain. At nine o’clock we passed 
through our wire. The patrol, consisting of seven picked 
men and myself, took up a diamond formation with the 
automatic rifle and the shot gun in the center. I marched 
with the one-man point where I could direct the advance 
by cempass. Owing to the extreme darkness, intervals 
and distances between men were short. 


We moved slowly and halted frequently. Eventually 
we reached the old road. Nearby we found an approach 
trench under the wire. We passed through this trench in 
single file and came out in the one street of what had once 
been Blanzee. Up to this time we had moved quietly but 
now as we reached the street the man with the rubber 
boots fell over a pile of stone and in his efforts to regain 
his balance banged his booted feet over everything within 
reach. The clumsy boots sounded like a stampede of 
horses. A flare caught us pinned between stone walls. 
Instantly we dropped to the ground but we had already 
been detected. A machine gun, located a short distance 
up the street, swept us with fire. We scrambled for cover 
behind piles of stone, and our automatic rifle and shotgun 
went into action, firing at the blasts of the machine gun. 
The enemy gun ceased firing and we heard a commotion 
ahead of us. Two of my men were groaning. 


Since the enemy, in some strength, were now thoroughly 
alarmed, we left Blanzee hastily by the same route we had 
come, the shotgun and automatic rifle covering our with- 
drawal, leaving one of the wounded in the village. 
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Flares went up thick and fast. The enemy was now 
on the alert and it appeared useless to try to go back in. 
In the confusion that followed our hasty exit from the 
village, we had lost all direction. With the aid of the 
compass, however, we got back to our point of departure 
without further incident. 


Comments: This experience illustrates several im- 
portant points in patrol work. 


Our mission was probably too difficult for the meager 
information we had. We were really staging a trench 
raid. In order to raid successfully, carefully prearranged 
plans, based on detailed information of the enemy’s works, 
are necessary. Not having this information we simply 
trusted to luck. 


In my inspection of the patrol I failed to notice the 
rubber boots. This seemingly small oversight probably 
caused us to fail in our mission. 


The importance of the compass at night was demon- 
strated. Without that compass I doubt if we could have 
reached our exact destination. 


When we reached the hostile wire and found an open 
trench leading to the village, my suspicions of an ambush 
should have been aroused. Instead of taking my whole 
patrol in I should have taken only one man and investi- 
gated, leaving the rest of the patrol on guard outside the 
wire. I had no idea what was on the other side and 
there was plenty of time for reconnaissance. 


Our primary mission was to capture prisoners. With 
our small patrol that was impossible unless we first lo- 
cated someone to capture. Caution and stealth would cer- 
tainly have been better than the action we took. 


Patrolling on that sector had been very active. It is 
evident that the open trench had been purposely left by 
the enemy to ambush our patrols or to allow his own 
patrols to pass in and out. Had we waited just outside 
the wire for a while we might have picked up a German 
patrol at that point. 
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A MESSAGE 


The next morning, about eight o’clock, I received the 
following written message from the company command 
post. 

Nov, 9, 1918. 
Lt. Lee, 
G. C. No 2. 

Watch for troops coming from our left front. When 
these troops come in sight have all men leave trenches 
bringing their packs and squad rolls with them. Assemble 
at crossroad where the company split up the night we 
took the sector over. By Runner, 7:10. Notify G. C. 
No. 1 and G. C. No. 3 at once. Also the men in village 
of Chatillon. 

The platoon sergeant and I pondered over this message 
for severa! minutes. The company command post was 
fully two kilometers in rear. It would take an hour to 
get there and back. Our supporting artillery had opened 
fire on the enemy positions and the intensity of this fire 
was increasing. The hostile batteries were replying and 
a number of shells were falling in our immediate vicinity. 

We attempted to analyze the message. What was back 
of it? Was the enemy about to attack? Was our division 
going over? What did the company commander mean by 
“troops coming from our left front’? What troops did 
he mean, friendly or enemy? If he meant friendly troops 
what were they doing to our front? There had been no 
advance made in our sector. And where was the cross- 
road referred to? On that dark night when the company 
split up we had no idea where we were at the time. And 
were the other combat groups (G.C. Nos. 1 and 3) simply 
te be notified of the message or were they to withdraw 
with us? We asked ourselves all these questions and 
attempted to answer them. The runner who had been di- 
rected to return with us knew no more than we did. 

The message was a masterpiece of ambiguity. One 
thing, however, was clear. We were to leave the trenches 
when troops appeared from our left front, and we were 
to take our packs and squad rolls with us. We notified 
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the groups referred to, gathered up our equipment, and 
watched for troops coming from our left front. 


Soon we saw them, about 600 yards away. Through 
field glasses they appeared to be wearing the German 
field grey. But for the fact that they seemed to be ad- 
vancing toward the German lines and were being fired 
on by enemy artillery and machine guns we might have 
opened up on them. Indeed, it was only with difficulty 
that I restrained the men from doing so. A closer ex- 
amination identified them as French troops. Later we 
learned that they were men of the 10th Colonial Division 
(French) operating with the 322d Infantry on our left, 
but at that time we had no idea that any but American 
troops were in that part of the line. No one had bothered 
to tell us about them, yet if we had fired on them it 
would have been a serious matter to these Frenchmen. 


Eventually, after hours of wandering around, we found 
the assembly point, only to learn that the company had 
moved on. No word had been left for us but we found 
out which way it had gone and started out once more 
over roads choked with traffic. 


Meanwhile the roar of battle to our front had increased 
tremendously. We realized that a drive was on, but why 
we had been withdrawn and where we were going were 
still unknown factors. 


We found out later that the 81st attacked that day from 
Eix to Fresmes, on a front of thirteen kilometers, making 
main efforts on both flanks, while the center remained 
passive. The 322d Infantry, advancing on the left of the 
line, captured Moranville, while the 324th Infantry on 
the right was attacking Manheulles. Our battalion was 
withdrawn from the center of the sector and shifted to 
the rear of the 324th Infantry as brigade reserve. 

Late in the afternoon my platoon stumbled into Bonzee 
and there we found our assembled regiment which had 
been shifted over to support the 324th Infantry, whose 
advance was meeting stubborn resistance before Man- 
heulles. 
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Comments: The incident of the written message illus- 
trates the misunderstandings that follow vague, indefinite 
instructions. A little information regarding the situation 
would have relived me of much uncertainty and would 
have given me a more comprehensive idea of what was 
expected of my unit. So, too, a better description of the 
rendezvous would have prevented delay on my part and 
the exhaustion of my men. Finally, when we failed to 
arrive at the rendezvous on time, our company should 
not have moved off without leaving instructions for us. 


ORDERS FOR THE ATTACK 


The 324th Infantry remained before Manheulles for the 
night. Next morning, November 10th, at nine o'clock, 
our battalion commander assembled his officers and issued 
the following orders: 

“The 324th Infantry has been stopped by strong enemy 
resistance. They have been pretty badly cut up. This 
battalion will move at once to relive the left assault bat- 
talion of that regiment and to push the attack forward. 
Any questions?” 

We moved out immediately, in column of squads, along 
the Bonzee road toward Manheulles. As this road was 
under artilery fire we soon had to change into column of 
twos. The delay entailed by this change of formation cost 
us several casualties. We passed through Manheulles, 
which the 324th Infantry had taken during the morning, 
and went into position behind a low ridge (marked X 
on map) about one kilometer northwest of the town. 

At noon the battalion adjutant came to our company 
and ordered: 

“We go over immediately. Your company will advance 
over the ridge in that direction”, pointing north. “The........ 
Battalion of the 324th is up ahead somewhere. Go through 
them. Do you understand?” 

The company commander nodded. The adjutant left. 
The company commander announced, “You heard the or- 
ders, 1st Platoon on the right, 2d Platoon on the left, 3d 
Platoon in support. Move out.” 
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Comments: From the time the battalion commander 
delivered his initial order not a question was asked, yet 
I am sure there were not a half dozen officers in the 
battalion who had the slightest idea of the situation. 

We were given no information regarding the enemy’s 
position or were we told the location of the unit which 
we were to relieve. No maps or sketches were furnished. 
True, we moved so suddenly that our battalion commander 
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probably had no time to obtain these details, but during 
the preceding night, when we were expecting to be sent 
in at any time, something should have been done to ac- 
quaint us with the situation to our front. 

On the other hand we made no effort to learn more 
about the situation. Why we asked no questions I do not 
know. Reviewing these events in the light of my exper- 
ience since that day, the only answer I can offer is that 
we, of the smaller units, were so completely enveloped in 
the “fog of war” that it appeared hopeless to try to un- 
derstand anything. 
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THE ATTACK 


My platoon, the right assault platoon of the company, 
crossed the ridge in smal] groups (see map No. 2). As 
we cleared the crest we came under fire. We immediately 
deployed in two waves and hit the dirt. 

From my shell hole I noted that open terrain extended 
about 1000 yards to our left front; beyond that was a 
wood, which I now know was the Bois de Manheulles. 
To the right front there was also open terrain. None of 
the open country afforded very much natural cover or 
concealment. The hostile fire appeared to be coming from 
the woods but the range was too great for us to deliver 
effective rifle fire in return. I saw no sign of the 324th 
Infantry. 

Our position on the forward slope of the ridge was ex- 
posed and the hostile guns were plastering us. To the 
left I saw our other assault platoon experiencing the same 
troubles. About one hundred yards ahead I noticed a 
long drainage ditch running parallel to our front. We 
had two alternatives: we could either withdraw behind 
the ridge or move ahead to the ditch. I decided to move 
ahead. It seemed easier to go forward than back. By 
squad and individual rushes we reached the ditch and 
temporary safety. The open terrain to my right front 
would not permit a platoon flanking movement so I sent 
a squad and one automatic rifle down the ditch to the right 
to get in on the flank of the German guns. In the mean- 
time there seemed to be nothing left for the rest of us to 
do but await developments. 

The intricate combat formation of the French rifle 
platoon had been adopted for our training. Instead of 
sections the platoon was organized into several combat 
groups, such as a bombing group, a scout group, etc. All 
of these groups were now completely mixed. I made no 
effort to reorganize on the group basis. We reverted to 
the American squad system, which worked much better. 

We wondered why our supporting artillery didn’t lay 
on those hostile machine guns. We felt alone and de- 
serted. Where were the machine guns that were support- 
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ing our battalion? What about that new 37-mm and trench 
mortar of which we had heard so much? Where were my 
company and battalion commanders and why didn’t they 
do something? 

It never occurred to me to ask for any of this assistance. 
As a matter of fact, it shouldn’t have been necessary, 
since everything was in plain view of the ridge we had 
just left. 

Comments: Here was an ideal situation for good sup- 
porting fire. Artillery could have knocked out those guns 
in a few minutes. A 37-mm gun on the ridge to our rear 
could have done it even more quickly. Also the situation 
was favorable for overhead machine-gun fire. The failure 
to use these two latter weapons indicated a lack of appre- 
ciation of their offensive value, a deficiency that the post- 
war years have emphatically corrected. 

For what seemed hours we stayed in that ditch and so 
did the platoon on our left. We could see no sign of 
friendly troops on our right. Even the squad I had sent 
out in that direction had completely disappeared. 

Suddenly rifle fire broke out from our left front. Troops 
in that quarter had worked up a ravine and were engaging 
the hostile guns. The fire on our position lessened and 
in company with the assault platoon on our left, we be- 
gan advancing by short rushes. We were now getting 
some supporting artillery fire and our own machine guns 
had finally gone into action from a position on our left. 

After advancing several hundred yards we again came 
under hostile fire from the woods. As we were now close 
enough to return this fire, I blew my whistle and signal- 
ed, “Commence firing’. 

“Why the men haven’t even loaded yet’’, shouted the 
platoon sergeant. We had advanced several hundred yards 
against stubborn resistance without loading a gun! That, 
however, was quickly remedied and we were soon firing 
on the edge of the woods. 

It was impossible to designate any target. The platoon 
was deployed over a front of about two hundred yards 
and the noncommissioned officers could not move. We 
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didn’t know much about target designation and fire con- 
trol anyhow. There was the target along the edge of 
those woods! Battle sight and blaze away! 

But we couldn’t put those guns out. No help could be 
expected from the units on our left. They had troubles 
of their own. Maneuver was out of the question. The 
only thing to do seemed to be to close on the enemy by 
attacking across the five hundred yards of shell-pitted 
ground which intervented. Again we employed short 
rushes and gained another hundred yards. 


From this position our fire on the machine guns in the 
edge of the woods should have been effective but some- 
how we couldn’t knock them out. Our difficulty was not 
a matter of accurate, individual fire for the men were 
firing deliberately, but a lack of effective fire control. 


Comments: Here was a situation where a proper ap- 
plication of the principles of musketry would have been 
effective. Although the target was indistinct I knew its 
general location. Had I been able to direct the fire of my 
whole platoon on certain definite areas we could probably 
have knocked out those hostile guns. Unfortunately I 
was unable to do this for two reasons, first and foremost, 
our lack of training in musketry definitely precluded any 
such action. Second, even if we had been schooled in this 
subject, it is doubtful if we would have put its teachings 
into practice. When the target is indistinct signals must 
be supplemented by oral designation. This was not pract- 
icable in the noise and confusion of battle with subordinate 
leaders pinned to the ground. 


It was obvious that the situation now demanded the 
commitment of the support platoon of the company but 
the company commander took no steps in this direction. 
As far as I could determine the support platoon never left 
the ridge behind us. 


INCIDENTS OF THE NIGHT 


At dark we were still in the same position. I kept 
hoping that my long overdue flanking squad would close 

















on the woods, but as it did not, we prepared to move for- 
ward. 

About this time a runner delivered a message directing 
me to hold the line we now occupied for the night and 
prepare to advance at daybreak. I accompanied the run- 
ner to the company command post and found that the 
company commander had been evacuated. I then went to 
the battalion command post but failed to get any further 
information. No one had seen anything of the battalion 
of the 324th which we were supposed to relieve. No one 
knew where we were going nor why. 

At frequent intervals throughout the night Company 
M was showered with salvos of high explosive. The enemy 
artillery had our position exactly spotted. However, our 
men were well distributed in shell holes, the ground was 
soft, and only a direct hit could cause casualties. Con- 
sidering the intensity of the bombardment, it is remark- 
able that our company did not suffer a single casualty from 
shell fire during the entire night. 


FEAR 


While inspecting my line during the night I suddenly 
encountered a platoon that was rapidly withdrawing. 
At that particular moment the front was quiet and I could 
see no reason for the apparent panic. I shouted and swore 
at them in my efforts to get them under control. In a 
few minutes they were quieted and went back to their 
positions. 

It developed that one or two men had lost their nerve 
under the strain of the bombardment and started to the 
rear. This movement was contageous and man after man 
followed. Rumors flew up and down the line and soon 
the entire platoon was running to the rear. There was 
no officer with the platoon at the time. 

Comments: Infantry can live in the open under heavy 
aitillery fire if they are well distributed and keep below 
the level of the ground. However, the moral effect of 
continued bombardment is great. Nerves are shattered 
and fear often gets the upper hand. Especially is this 
true with troops of limited battle experience. 
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Blind, unreasoning fear was responsible for the near 
panic in this platoon. All day these same men had re- 
sponded splendidly to their officers and they continued 
to do so thereafter. 

My limited experience in battle has convinced me that 
men are utterly dependent upon their leaders. If the 
leader becomes a casualty or if the men lose confidence in 
him, their morale crumples. 


THE ARMISTICE 


During the night my lost squad returned. They had 
moved to the right, were held up by enemy fire and after 
dark had lost their way. They had accomplished nothing. 

Just before daybreak the battalion was moved a short 
distance to the rear. We never understood why this was 
done, but I think it was to cover the exposed left flank of 
our brigade, which early that day (November 11th) re- 
sumed the attack. 

Our company took cover in a German trench. From 
there we saw American troops advancing on our right 
which turned out to be a battalion of our regiment attack- 
ing in conjunction with the 324th Infantry. 


Fire was no longer coming from the woods to our front, 
we could have taken that disputed ground with little 
trouble. The battalion to our right was meeting stubborn 
resistance but we remained in position, under a desultory 
shell fire. 

Just before eleven o’clock our supporting artillery roar- 
ed with an increase of fire that was deafening. It warm- 
ed our souls to hear shells from our guns screech over. 
At last we were getting the kind of support that we had 
dreamed about. Tense with expectation, we waited for 
the order to advance. But that order never came. 


As if by the command of a single voice, all fire suddenly 
ceased. A strange silence settled on the Plain. 


“What does it mean?” we asked each other in low voices. 
Weary, hungry, bewildered, we dared not believe that it 
portended good. 
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“The Armistice! The Armistice!’ came a shout from 
the rear. 

“The war is over. Germany has surrendered’’, said the 
major hurrying up. “We stay here until further orders.” 

We were amazed. No news of an impending armistice 
had filtered through to us. But by this time we had ceased 
wondering about things we didn’t understand. 

We posted outguards and peacefully went to sleep. 


LESSONS 


In summing up the lessons that can be derived from 
this account it must be remembered that the units involved 
comprised only green troops of the National Army. The 
military service of most of the officers could be measured 
in terms of months. No doubt many of our shortcomings 
would have been eliminated had hostilities continued a 
few weeks longer, for we were learning the fundamentals 
of our trade in that most exacting of all schools—war. 

Throughout the operations described, there was a lack 
of that necessary “something” that is needed to coordinate, 
to control, to help, and, to a certain extent, to guide a 
subordinate commander. To summarize: 

1. Units moving into line in a stabilized sector should 
be given advance information regarding the situation, 
and a mission. 

2. Only guides of known ability should be furnished. 

3. Instructions contained in written messages must be 
clear and concise. Commanders must remember that if 
a subordinate does not understand a message he cannot 
ask questions about it. Questions should not be necessary. 

4. Successful teamwork between units requires know- 
ledge on the part of unit commanders regarding the opera- 
tions of higher, lower, and adjacent commands and of 
the enemy. Combat orders should convey sufficient in- 
formation to assure this. 

5. A lack of appreciation of the offensive power of 
the infantry supporting weapons by infantry commanders 
deprives assault units of the aid that they require. All 
commanders should have intimate knowledge of the use, 
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the power, and the limitations of every weapon at their 
disposal. 

6. Infantrymen should be trained to fire accurately as 
individuals, but this in itself is not enough. If we are 
not trained in methods of directing and controlling the 
collective fires of squads, sections and platoons, much of 
the value of accurate individual fire is lost. It has been 
my observation that this phase of training is seriously 
neglected in many infantry organizations. 

At best, the control will be frequently lost in battle 
but this only serves to emphasize its importance in our 
training curriculum. 

7. Artillery fire, alone, cannot drive infantry from 
positions when the individuals are well distributed in fox 
holes and shell holes. 

8. Mass fear can quickly ruin the battle efficiency of 
a unit. Troops under fire are subject to sudden emotions. 
Proper leadership will maintain their confidence. Improper 
leadership will destroy it. 


CONCLUSION 


A detailed study of the operations of the 81st Division 
in the Meuse Argonne offensive will show that the advance 
of the left (16lst) brigade, November 9-11, indicated 
uniform sucess throughout. On the morning of November 
llth, it was breaking through the last of the enemy’s 
defenses. The brigade on the right, though ably command- 
ed had not been so successful. Perhaps some of the inci- 
dents narrated in the preceding pages will partly explain 
why. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Operations of the 3rd Battalion 6th Infantry 
in the Crossing of the Meuse River Nov- 
ember 2nd to November 6th 1918 


BY 
CAPTAIN GUY L. HARTMAN, INFANTRY 


By November 1, 1918, the general situation was most 
favorable to the allies. Austria had sued for peace and 
Turkey had just concluded an armistice. On the extreme 
north the Belgian Army had cleared their coast line. The 
French and British were driving forward on a broad front 
and the German Army had been defeated along the entire 
front of the American Army and was withdrawing from 
the east bank of the Meuse. 


On November 1 the First American Army faced the re- 
tiring Germans. The 5th Division formed the right flank 
of the army. The 6th Infantry occupied the right sector 


of the division with the 2d Battalion holding the front line 
of the 10th Brigade, the 3d Battalion (less Company M) 
in reserve in the northwestern part of the Bois de Brie- 
ulles, and the 1st Battalion also in reserve further to the 
south. Company M, in the eastern part of the Bois. du 
Ru, was charged with the maintenance of liaison between 
the 2d Battalion and the 15th French Division on the 
right. 

On October 14th the 3d Battalion 6th Infantry_ had led 
the assault for the 10th Brigade in the Meuse-Argonne. 
It had jumped off with a strength of 900 men and 32 
officers. When it was relieved on the 17th there remained 
but two first lieutenants, five second lieutenants, and about 
550 men. The battalion commander had been wounded 
and I had been placed in command of the depleted bat- 
talion. Until this moment I had never commanded a unit 
larger than a platoon. 


On November Ist our battalion was comfortably quart- 
ered in the Bois de Brieulles. The kitchens had been 
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brought up and the men were getting three good meals 
a day. New clothing and shoes had been issued, equipment 
replaced and companies reorganized. Morale was high. 

Late on the afternoon of November Ist I received Field 
Order No 49, Headquarters 10th Brigade, which stated in 
substance: 

“Par. 2 (a) The Tenth Brigade will, in the event of the 
enemy’s withdrawal, pursue. 

“Par. 3 (a) The brigade will advance with its regiments 
side by side, the 6th Infantry on the right, the 11th 
Infantry on the left, each regiment in column of battalions 
designated “A”, “B” and “C” from front to rear. 

“Par. 83 (c) The “B” battalions will commence crossing 
the river and canal as soon as “A” battalions move for- 
ward against their objectives and will follow the “A” bat- 
talions at 500 yards. 

“Par. 3 (j) Company F, Seventh Engineers, will con- 
struct foot bridges across the Meuse at point (14.5-85.8) 
(point X on map) and construct a foot bridge across the 
canal at point (15.0-86.0) (point Y on map). Two com- 
panies of the 11th Infantry from “A” battalions will 
cover them during this work.” 

This order, issued by General Paul B. Malone, went into 
considerable detail as to formations, artillery barrages, 
liaison, etc. 

During the night of November 1-2 the 2d Battalion 
attempted to throw patrols across the Meuse but the 
alertness of the hostile outpost not only prevented this but 
even rendered reconnaissance on the American side of the 
river extremely difficult and hazardous. 

At midnight November 2d the 2d Battalion received a 
brigade order directing it to force a crossing of the river 
and the canal. At 5:45 AM Company E and a detachment 
of engineers crossed the river but owing to terrific artillery 
and machine-gun fire these units were forced to take cover 
under the canal bank. This crossing was made near point 
Z. Throughout the day this company was unable to move. 
During the night of November 3-4, Company G crossed 
the river and joined Company E. The remainder of the 
battalion, a Stokes mortar platoon and a machine-gun 
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platoon, assisted these two companies by fire but the canal 


was not crossed. 
At 10:00 AM November 4th the 3rd Battalion received 
Field Order No 50. 


“Headquarters Tenth Infantry Brigade, 
American E. F., France, 4 November 1918. 
SECRET. 
Field Order No 50. 
Extract 

1. Enemy is still in retreat covered by rear guards. We suc- 
ceeded last night in throwing two foot bridges across the canal. 

2. We will force a crossing tonight. 

7 . * * 

3. (b) The Hartman Bn. of the 6th Infantry (less 1 company), 
carrying duckboards and rafts, will move under cover of darkness 
to a position along the canal to the southwest of the Bois de 
Chatillon and at 8:00 PM will cross the canal on rafts and duck- 
boards, covered by their own fire, and will secure a position on 
the east of the canal. The Bois de Chatillon will be mopped up to- 
morrow morning beginning at 6:00 AM. 

(c) The Kiser (1st) Bn. 6th Infantry, provided with duck- 
boards, will take up position along the west bank of the canal 
covering the two foot bridges and covered by its own fire, it will, 
at 8:00 PM, force a crossing by the bridges and by means of 
duckboards. It will then secure possession of Hill 228 and the 
high ground to the south of Liny devant Dun. 

(d) The Hodges (2d) Bn. will stand fast until the Kiser Bn. 
has passed through, when it will man the western bank of the 
canal and be prepared to cross and assist the Kiser Bn. or the 
Hartman Bn. to accomplish their tasks. 

If possible, improvised rafts will be made from barrels or other 
available material to provide bridges across the canal. 

* * > 7 


Paul B. Malone, 
Brigadier General, U.S.A., 
Commanding.” 


In reading paragraph 3 (b) of this order I was im- 
pressed by the fact that my battalion was ordered to force 
a crossing of the Meuse River and canal, unassisted, at 
a new place, in the face of a well-entrenched enemy, and 
to attack at 6:00 o’clock the next morning. Anticipating 
some such order I had borrowed a high-powered telescope 
two days before and, from a point on the western edge 
of the Bois de la Cote Lemont, had made a careful study 
of the Meuse Valley from Brieulles to Vilosnes and of 
the German defenses on the opposite bank. I found the 
valley to be about 1000 yards wide and, with the ex- 
ception of numerous shell holes, perfectly flat. The valley 
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was cut by both the river and the canal. The Bois de 
Chatillon, characterized by a dense undergrowth, was 
defended by two lines of trenches with concrete dugouts. 
The forbidding prospect confronting my battalion was 
accentuated by the dismal knowledge that the entire 5th 
Division, assisted by engineers and artillery, had been 
trying for three days to get a patrol across the canal 
and had failed. 

I selected the point where the Trench de la Carriere 
touched the canal as the place to attempt the crossing. 
I planned to march to the river in column of twos without 
distance between companies but with twenty-five yards 
between sections. Once the river was reached we would 
cross it by any means available, swimming if necessary, 
then move on to the canal and similarly effect our cross- 
ing there. 

At 5:30 PM Companies I, K and L moved out of the 
Bois de Brieulles to a point where I had been informed 
we would get material to assist us in our crossing. This 
material consisted of about fifty duckboards. 

In the same formation we moved to point W. Here 
we found that the river was eighty feet wide and ten 
feet deep. Except for shell holes the ground was level 
and devoid of cover. Up to this point we had encoun- 
tered no interference other than harassing artillery fire 
which was more or less general over the entire area. How- 
ever, just as we reached the river we were discovered 
and were subjected to heavy shell fire. I ordered the 
companies to take cover where they were and then sent 
out two patrols, one to the left and the other to the 
right, to find a more suitable point for crossing. 

I then took the sergeant major and two runners and 
went back toward Brieulles in search for material that 
might be converted into a makeshift raft. We crossed 
the railroad and had proceeded about fifty yards when we 
saw a wagon coming toward us. It was driven by a 
Frenchman and was loaded with boats and bridge material. 
The Frenchman could not understand us........ which was 
too bad........ for the Frenchman. We had no time to lose 
so we immediately commandeered the providential wagon, 
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albeit much against the Frenchman’s will. The sergeant 
major drove and I led the way back to the battalion. 

The men were eager to cross. It was a problem to 
keep them from collecting in groups and making them- 
selves into artillery targets. The first boat was carried 
to the water, manned by twenty-five men and paddled to 
the east bank. This process was continued and each 
group, as soon as it was ferried over, moved to the canal 
bank under cover. Meanwhile the French soldier, who 
was experienced in building ponton bridges had become 
reconciled to our appropriation of his heaven-sent equip- 
ment and was assisting the men of the battalion to bridge 
the stream. 

Before long shells began falling in the vicinity. The 
enemy quickly determined the exact range and in a few 
moments the bridge was blown up with a direct hit and 
several men were wounded. Meanwhile, the horses’ be- 
came unmanageable and had to be taken away. Men were 
crowded about waiting to cross. Everywhere one turned 
there was confusion. To reduce this and avoid casualties 
all soldiers, except those actually working on the bridge, 
were now moved away from the river bank and ordered 
to take cover in the shell holes. 

The bridge was started again a short distance down the 
river and this time was successfully completed. Com- 
panies K and L marched across and moved to the cover 
ef the canal bank. 

Meanwhile about one hundred men had been ferried 
‘over and had carried a boat to the canal, which, at this 
point was about five feet above the level of the valley. 
This group lined up behind the canal bank ready to fire. 
The boat was launched in the canal, manned by twenty-five 
men and ferried across. When this group reached the 
east bank they disembarked, took up a fan-shaped patrol 
formation and moved out in a wide semi-circle. 

At the point of crossing, the terrain on the east side was 
level for a distance of thirty yards from the canal, then 
rose abruptly for thirty feet, followed by a gradual slope 
to the top of Hill 228. An unimproved road, bordered 
with dense undergrowth, paralleled the east bank. 
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The first group over captured eleven Germans and a 
heavy machine gun within fifty yards of the point of 
cressing. These men were found in a trench and had evi- 
dently been directing their fire at the 2d Battalion which 
was attempting a crossing farther to the north with the 
assistance of engineers and the support of artillery. 

I had crossed the canal with the first boat. Now, as 
the rest of the battalion was ferried over, I issued my or- 
ders. Company I was directed to move south along the ca- 
nal bank for 400 yards, thence northeast against the 
trenches near point V. Company L was ordered to move up 
the trenches toward Cote 252. Company K was instructed 
to remain in the center deployed along the top of the canal 
bank. This last company was fired on by a hostile machine 
gun and one man was killed and another wounded. The 
gun was promptly flanked and its crew of three men 
captured. 

By 8:20 PM the crossing was completed and all com- 
panies were in position. At 10:00 PM a patrol that had 
been sent out to the left returned and reported that Com- 
pany G was located about 1000 yards north of our position. 
At 11:30 PM the L Company Commander sent me 10 
prisoners who had been found sleeping in a dugout with- 
in our lines. 

At 5:00 AM the next morning I received five more 
prisoners, this time from Company K. These too had been 
found sleeping in a dugout within our lines. Our men 
had been sleeping in the outer part of the dugout and the 
Germans in the inner part. 

The brigade order had stated that we would attack at 
6:00 AM. My attack order, issued during the night, 
designated the Bois de Chatillon as the battalion objec- 
tive. Companies I and L were placed in assault, L on 
the left. Company K was held in support and ordered 
to follow Company I at 200 yards. Companies had an 
effective strength of about 140 men. Each company was 
organized into three platoons and employed two in assault 
and one in support. The advance would have to be made 
over close terrain overgrown with heavy underbrush. We 
knew our right flank was in the air but we believed that 
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our left would be protected by the attack of the Ist Bat- 
talion. I found out later that the 1st Battalion did not 
cross the canal until 2:00 PM on November 5th and even 
then did not attack, but merely took up a position with 
the 2d Battalion near the canal bank and remained there 
until November 6. 

Out attack jumped off promptly at 6:00 AM. As we 
moved forward I saw about twenty-five Germans running 
to the east. We began receiving some fire from Hill 228, 
but the undergrowth protected us and we suffered no 
casualties. By 7:00 AM we had reached the Liny-devant- 
Dun—Vilosnes road and were in complete possession of the 
Bois de Chatillon. Of the hostile troops we had driven 
before us I saw one group of 30 go toward the Bois de 
Sartelle and several smaller groups move toward Hill 275 
and Liny-devant-Dun. 

Needless to say these groups presented excellent ma- 
chine-gun targets........but the machine-gun company from 
the 14th Machine-Gun Battalion which had been promised 
us had remained with the kitchens. Eventually about fif- 
teen men from this company did join us, but they had 
neither guns nor ammunition and the attack was over 
when they arrived. However, they secured captured Ger- 
man guns and with these moved off to cover our exposed 
right flank. 

Following the attack in which we had eight men killed 
and twenty-three wounded, the battalion was reorganized 
with the companies constituting three large combat groups 
about 100 yards from the edge of the road—Company I 
on the right, L on the left and K in reserve. 

At 9:30 AM the enemy launched a counterattack pre- 
ceded by an intense artillery preparation which resulted 
in heavy casualties. Small parties of three to ten men 
filtered in between our combat groups and opened fire from 
the rear, usually with a light machine gun. The fighting 
was continuous, our men being engaged in ten separate 
actions of this nature at the same time. 

The 1st Battalion, which had been ordered to attack 
Hill 228, could not be located. The trenches on our right 
were still held by the enemy. Our medical officer and 
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attendants were in Brieulles. The wounded walked back 
if they were able, otherwise they lay where they fell. 
Runners sent to regimental headquarters failed to return. 

By noon we were desperate. I marked the hostile posi- 
tions on a captured German map and sent it direct to 
General Malone, our brigade commander. This brought 
prompt and effective action, for at 12:30 PM our artillery 
placed a heavy concentration on the positions I had mark- 
ed, and the enemy hastily withdrew from our front. 

We were now holding the eastern edge of the Bois de 
Chatillon with three combat groups. Two platoons of the 
reserve company had been used, one on the right and one 
on the left. Twenty-seven men had been killed and 
seventy-five wounded. 

At 3:00 PM I reveived a message through Captain 
Kiser, who commanded the Ist Battalion, to report to 
the regimental commander at Brieulles for orders. I 
started back and got as far as the canal when I ran into 
Lieutenant Colonel Hodges, commander of the 2d Battalion, 
who informed me that the 338th Infantry would pass 
through my position at 6:00 AM on the 6th and continue 
the attack. My battalion was to remain in its present 
location until the passage of lines by the 338th Infantry 
and would then go into division reserve. I was directed 
to send runners to Brieulles at 5:00 AM to meet the re- 
lieving units. The lst and 2d Battalions still occupied the 
same positions about 200 yards from the canal bank. 
Regimental Headquarters was in Brieulles. 

Our kitchens were brought up to the western edge of 
the Bois de Chatillon on the night of the 5th and a hot 
meal was served. Wounded men were evacuated and our 
position reorganized. At 6:00 AM the next morning the 
338th Infantry passed through our lines as per schedule 
and continued the attack. 

While these events were taking place the French on the 
west bank of the Meuse were attacking Vilosnes. Realiz- 
ing their difficulty, I sent out a patrol of fifteen men which 
worked its way in rear of this hostile position and opened 
fire. The French, thus aided, were able to effect a crossing 
and force the surrender of the enemy to their front. This 
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single American patrol captured 110 Germans whom they 
turned over to the French. 


COMMENT* 


The achievements of the 3d Battalion, 6th Infantry, in 
this operation are noteworthy. Between 6:00 PM Novem- 
ber 4 and 3:00 PM November 6, it forced a crossing of 
the Meuse River and canal, attacked and captured a highly 
organized position, and penetrated the Bois de Chatillon 
for 2500 yards without artillery support. It then organ- 
ized and defended for twenty-four hours its isolated po- 
sition more than 2000 yards in advance of any other 
troops. During this period it repulsed a determined 
counterattack that, if successful, would have prevented 
the 5th Division from enlarging its bridgehead. It cap- 
tured 206 prisoners, 10 light cannon, 6 minnenwerfers, 
24 heavy machine guns, 45 light machine guns, 100 rifles, 
and 500,000 rounds of small arms ammunition. Its losses 
totaled 31 men killed and 98 men and 2 officers wounded. 

While this battalion was still in reserve its commander 
made a logical forecast of the orders he would probably 
receive. Having decided that he would undoubtedly be 
erdered to force a crossing of the river and the canal, 
he obtained a high-powered telescope and made a search- 
ing visual reconnaissance of the valley of the Meuse. He 
then formulated his plan in advance. When the antici- 
pated orders arrived, he was ready to move out. 

The crossing and the subsequent operations were char- 
acterized by clear cut, unequivocal decisions, and vigor 
of execution. The leadership was consistently sound. 

On the other side of the picture we see several errors. 
The Regimental C. P. was located too far to the rear to 
keep abreast of the rapidly changing situations that con- 
fronted its aggressive 3d Battalion. The same criticism 
applies to the medical unit that remained in Brieulles, 
thereby imposing an unnecessary hardship on the wound- 
ed. Finally, the battalion commander should not have 
been ordered to walk 3,000 yards to the rear to receive 


*Note. By the editor of the Mailing List. 
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an order while the battalion was seriously engaged and 
already heavily handicapped by a shortage of officers. 

In conclusion, the importance of this operation may 
well be gauged from the following comments by higher 
commanders: 

Brigade Commander (General Malone).—“The import- 
ance of the feats of this battalion in relation to the sub- 
sequent operations of the division and of the corps cannot 
be overestimated.” 

Corps Commander.—“This operation was the beginning 
of the movement that turned the flank and caused the 
withdrawal of the German Army.” 

Commander-in-Chief —“The 5th Division in crossing 
the Meuse River and establishing a bridgehead performed 
one of the most brilliant operations of the war.” 
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APPENDIX 


The following is a list of the instructional pamphlets, charts, 
maps, books and supplies which are available for sale by the Book 


Shop Infantry School. 


2. Employment of Infantry Staff ......... 


INSTRUCTIONAL PAMPHLETS 


. Defensive Combat 


3. Employment of Military Forces to Maintain Civil Order 


3. Map Reading (Reference Text) 


and Obedience to Law (Reference Matter) 
. Army of the United States sig 
. Estimate of the Situation 
Re 
. Instructional Methods: Preparation (Lecture) 


. Medical Regiment (Conference)  ~................220.00ccceeeccceeeeeeeeeees 
. Methods of Instruction: Examination (Lecture) 
. Methods of Instruction: Presentation (Lecture) 
- Methods of Instruction: (Lecture) ......................... 
. Military Courtesy and Customs of the Service (Lecture) 
. Military Hygiene and Sanitation (Conference) 
. Military Sketching (Reference Text) ........ MES 
2. Offensive Combat, A General Discussion (Reference 
TEE. snshiehtseiudsenmtndniaamnnnien sis seieiieaib died tale 
3. Preparation ‘of Instructional Illustrations "(Lecture and 
Demonstration) 


25. Preparation and Use of Sand Table (with illustrated 


problems) _... 
7. Promotion and Management ‘of ‘Mounted ‘Activities (Ref- 
erence Text) 


28. Supply of Infantry ‘Units in Campaign (mimeo) 


2. Wire Entanglements (Conference) 


36. Battalion in Attack (part of larger force) 


. Trench Profiles and Traces (Conference) 


PROBLEMS 


. Battalion as Advance Guard 


. Battalion in Attack (part of larger force) ........... 


39. Battalion in Defense (Flank, part of a larger force ) ar 


. Battalion in the Attack (Troop Leading and the Conduct 
of the Attack) 
. Daylight Withdr awal 


2. Field Fortifications (Map Problem) ....... 


. Field Fortifications uamanie — Raat 

. Night Withdrawal wa LMT ee 

. Rifle Company in I a icon hnneaneinial 
i A III “TURD TEIN -siscoinnienensenceictiannuemnetcnpasniiinminianontioncianeantiie 
. Signal Communication (Regiment in Attack) (Map 
UID studi sos cnhiennininpeiieaneaiananiadiaailieis ae 
2. Signal Communication — penne in Defense) ‘(Map 
ER ALAS Ce re cree reer Oe nem 


3. Signal Communication (Brigade in Attack) (Map Prob- 


ee Se a eee 
. Signal Communication (Brigade in Attack) (Map Prob- 
I a ect depmnmnannantneleniions 


55. Rifle Company in Defense (Terrain Exercise) 





6. Regiment in Defense (Map Problem) ............. 
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TACTICAL CHARTS, Revised, 
5e each 
A & B....Tactical Employment of the Rifle Squad. 
The Rifle Squad deployed as skirmishers. 
The Rifle Squad advancing in squad column. 
& D....Tactical Employment of the Rifle Section. 
The Section deployed as skirmishers. 
Section columa. 
& F....Tactical Employment of the Rifle Platoon. 
Platoon in approach-march formation. 
Tactical Employment of the Rifle Platoon. 
Platoon engaged, with one section in assault. 
G....Tactical Employment of the Rifle Company in Combat. 
H...Infantry Battalion in Attack. 
...Machine Gun Company in Attack. 
J....Regiment in Attack. 
K.... Howitzer Company in Attack. 
L... .Distribution of Service Company Personnel and Transportation. 
N 


O 


3} 


_ 


a" in Attack. 
Light Tank Company, Infantry Division, supporting an In- 
fantry Regiment in Attack. 
LIST OF MAPS 


Gettysburg-Antietam 3-inch Maps, 1925 edition, Scale 1:21,120— 
Consists of 15 quadrangles in 5 colors as follows: 





Arendtsville Hunterstown Newman 

Bonneauville Kingsdale Taneytown 
Emmitsburg Knoxlyn Fairfield 

Gettysburg New Oxford Sabillasville 
Abbotstown Union Mills Hanover 
cf ll eee eee eee aE $3.00 
RE eT ee 
Single quadrangles mounted ......................----.0-+-- — 
Gettysburg General Map, 1”=—5 miles . 10 

Geological Survey, Penna. 1:62,500 
0 SS RT ES Ze Pe ee eee Tees eee .05 


Hagerstown quadrangle odin 
Gettysburg quadrangie ... Pee Sen ae ee ee een, ae .05 


EE Ae OTT Sere ae . eee ee . Sea .05 
Fairfield quadrangle eee ey a or a .05 
Geologi cal “Survey, Georgia 1:62 500 
RES SES EE MARTE RT PPE 5 10 
Fire Control Maps 

Fire Control Maps, Fort Benning, Georgia, 1:20,000, sheets 
EE OR a eee 15 
Special Military Map, Fort Benning, Georgia, 1: 10,000 : 15 
Fort Benning, Georgia, Aerial Mosaics, 1:10,000, sheets 1, 2, 
8 and 4, each — 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Art Gum ali an Ss eS lenioatipaciias jaded $0.05 
Binder, WeemeeE ac..anidoiade..imeam — 
et ar ae ae a pibt bith den dist dace 4.75 
2 ae Pussies ee .08 
Compass and Dividers Oe LEN eS ee Pe eee 40 
Cosmminete: Beeare,: matted! cscs csiss--.caisinenlien...adamiees 25 


Coordinate Square, paper (1:10,000) _.. pS was . 02 
Coordinate Square, paper (1:20,000) , 

i Ne Sr ae 
Drawing Ink, colored (Higgins) a ee te of 
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Drawing Pencils, Venus . Rk BE © NE ee ee . 06 


Humphrey Scale (Cloth) ...................... REE ay 
RST Tae ae Aes a eT eS Oe nese, | eee 12 
Machine Gun Protractor (Chapman) — per ieee) (We ee ee 2.40 
Machine Gun Protractor, rectangular (Pearson) ........ i ae 
Magnifying Glass for map reading, 2 in. in diameter .. ; .65 
Magnifying Glass for map reading, 4 in. in diameter . 1.00 
Map Measurer ; aie 3.70 
Map Tracks, Red, Blue, Green, Black, Brown, Yellow, Maroon, 
Rose, White and A ee 10 
Monograph Map Boxes (similar to ones used at The Infantry 
School) 2.75 


(Contents of box: 6 drawing ink, assorted ‘colors; 3 Sites 
brushes, assorted sizes; 4 marking pens; 1 art gum; 12 thumb 
tacks; chalk and colored pencil). 


Portable Typewriters (Remington Noiseless) 50.00 
(Royal) plus transportation. 45.00 
Tactical Protractors (Powell Thomas) 2.40 


NOTE: Postage will be added to the cost price indicated on ail 
supplies listed under the caption Miscellaneous. 


MILITARY BOOKS 





Army Posts and Towns-——by Capt. Sullivan ......... $3.00 
American Campaigns—by Steele (2 vols.) ...... 10.00 
Basic Military Training be ccadtishecdunid biennale et pent ee 
Battle of Booby’ s Bluff decimnes .75 
Combat Orders ; ee re 50 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift ee Cn oe 
Drill and Evolutions of the Land HE -, Te LS ae 
Field Fortification ae. 15 
Fourth Division in the World War 2 ae 
Fundamentals of Military Strategy—by Lt. Col Robinson 2.50 
History of Fort Monroe—by Lt. Col. Arthur .................... 3.00 
Infantry Drill Regulations (Vol. II, Basie Field Manual) 
Cloth binding atl ae 
Infantry Drill Regulations (Vol. II, Basic Field Manual) 
flexible leatherette binding ; 1.80 
Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual (plain binding) . . nee 
Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual (waterproof binding with 
flap, pocket and _ slate) sipotldabiaine iene 2.25 
Manual of Equitation (Cavalry School) 80 
Map Index to the Gettysburg, Fort Leavenworth and Fort 
Benning Military and Geological Survey Maps —« 20 
Map Reconnaissance (cloth binding) .. — nee 
Map Reconnaissance (flexible, waterproof leatherette binding) 1.80 
Mass Physical Training—by Dr. Raycroft ........ osngn G 
Marne Miracle—by Col. Naylor . pitieoah . 1.00 
Military Aid to Civil Power : 1.50 
Military Motor Transportation, 1930 edition .... 1.50 
Military Policy of the U. S—by Upton (bound in cloth) w-- 1.25 
Mobilization in Retrospect—by Lt. Col. T. M. Coughlan ........ 50 
Modern Military Map Reading and Sketching—by Pearson .... 2.50 
Offensive and Defensive Combat (bound in cloth) . 99 
TART ee Re Arte vssieapeatnnnielanc ten ata a 
Old Sergeant’s Conference (cloth binding) 1.00 
Old Sergeant’s Conference (waterproof, leatherette binding) 1.50 
Operations of the 29th Division . 1.25 
Principles of Command—by Major R. E. Jones .... tei. Se 
I a oemceeeeaneenamnaiinslad ‘nckednel? Ue 
EE | RL ERR 

















Sieges of Yorktown, 1781 and 1862—by Major Robt. Arthur .50 
Soldiers’ Handbook 30 


IE WE FONE DIINO. csnnsis sensntiieninistssedaceediioubincsiinnmnitheaannaeianded 25 
Some Elements of Tactics—by Major CS li PRN 1.00 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Basic —.....................-.-.-:..---- 4.00 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Advanced ............................ 5.75 
Tactics and Technique of Cavalry, Basic —.................00.cccccceeeeeee 4.50 
Tactics and Technique of Coast Artillery, Basie —.................. 4.50 
Tactics and Technique of Coast Artillery—Advanced ................ 6.00 
Tactics and Technique of Engineers—Basic ................................ 4.50 
Tactics and Technique of Engineers—Advanced .......................--.. 6.00 
Tables of a SIMI, <1 cndescsicmmennididdiieathstesitiediacladtidicadaicteabeatial ds .50 
ep ES Re ee albi oviasiastinieiiosuandcuseaaiinel 1.75 
Terrain Exercises—by Col. ih AEN RES TERRE I SIS 28 1.50 


Thirty Minute Talks—by Maj. Gen. Stewart and Col. W aldron = 
West Point EE IN one IR Meh: RF: 
World’s Military History—by Lt. Col. W. A. Mitchell “(library 
binding) 5.00 
World States of the Machine Age—by Capt. Remington widen Tae 


NOTE: On all books listed a discount of 10% will be allowed for 
orders of 10 or more F.O.B. Fort Benning, Georgia. 
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